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A brief introduction: "A Free Man's Worship" (first published as "The Free Man's 
Worship" in Dec. 1903) is perhaps Bertrand Russell's best known and most reprinted 
essay. Its mood and language have often been explained, even by Russell himself, as 
reflecting a particular time in his life; "it depend(s)," he wrote in 1929, "upon a 
metaphysic which is more platonic than that which I now believe in." Yet the essay 
sounds many characteristic Russellian themes and preoccupations and deserves 
consideration- -and further serious study- -as an historical landmark of early- twentieth- 
century European thought. For a scholarly edition with some documentation, see 
Volume 12 of The Collected Papers of Bertrand Russell , entitled Contemplation and 
Action , 1902-14 (London, 1985; now published by Routledge). 



To Dr. Faustus in his study Mephistopheles told the history of the Creation, saying: 

"The endless praises of the choirs of angels had begun to grow wearisome; for, after 
all, did he not deserve their praise? Had he not given them endless joy? Would it not 
be more amusing to obtain undeserved praise, to be worshipped by beings whom he 
tortured? He smiled inwardly, and resolved that the great drama should be performed. 

"For countless ages the hot nebula whirled aimlessly through space. At length it began 
to take shape, the central mass threw off planets, the planets cooled, boiling seas and 
burning mountains heaved and tossed, from black masses of cloud hot sheets of rain 
deluged the barely solid crust. And now the first germ of life grew in the depths of the 
ocean, and developed rapidly in the fructifying warmth into vast forest trees, huge 
ferns springing from the damp mould, sea monsters breeding, fighting, devouring, and 
passing away. And from the monsters, as the play unfolded itself, Man was bom, with 
the power of thought, the knowledge of good and evil, and the cruel thirst for worship. 
And Man saw that all is passing in this mad, monstrous world, that all is struggling to 
snatch, at any cost, a few brief moments of life before Death's inexorable decree. And 
Man said: 'There is a hidden purpose, could we but fathom it, and the purpose is 
good; for we must reverence something, and in the visible world there is nothing 
worthy of reverence.' And Man stood aside from the struggle, resolving that God 
intended harmony to come out of chaos by human efforts. And when he followed the 
instincts which God had transmitted to him from his ancestry of beasts of prey, he 
called it Sin, and asked God to forgive h im . But he doubted whether he could be justly 
forgiven, until he invented a divine Plan by which God's wrath was to have been 
appeased. And seeing the present was bad, he made it yet worse, that thereby the 
future might be better. And he gave God thanks for the strength that enabled him to 
forgo even the joys that were possible. And God smiled; and when he saw that Man 
had become perfect in renunciation and worship, he sent another sun through the sky, 
which crashed into Man's sun; and all returned again to nebula. 



"'Yes,' he murmured, 'it was a good play; I will have it performed again."’ 






Such, in outline, but even more purposeless, more void of meaning, is the world 
which Science presents for our belief. Amid such a world, if anywhere, our ideals 
henceforward must find a home. That Man is the product of causes which had no 
prevision of the end they were achieving; that his origin, his growth, his hopes and 
fears, his loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental collocations of 
atoms; that no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling, can preserve an 
individual life beyond the grave; that all the labours of the ages, all the devotion, all 
the inspiration, all the noonday brightness of human genius, are destined to extinction 
in the vast death of the solar system, and that the whole temple of Man's achievement 
must inevitably be buried beneath the debris of a universe in mins --all these things, if 
not quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain, that no philosophy which rejects 
them can hope to stand. Only within the scaffolding of these truths, only on the firm 
foundation of unyielding despair, can the soul's habitation henceforth be safely built. 

How, in such an alien and inhuman world, can so powerless a creature as Man 
preserve his aspirations untarnished? A strange mystery it is that Nature, omnipotent 
but blind, in the revolutions of her secular hurryings through the abysses of space, has 
brought forth at last a child, subject still to her power, but gifted with sight, with 
knowledge of good and evil, with the capacity of judging all the works of his 
unthinking Mother. In spite of Death, the mark and seal of the parental control, Man is 
yet free, during his brief years, to examine, to criticise, to know, and in imagination to 
create. To him alone, in the world with which he is acquainted, this freedom belongs; 
and in this lies his superiority to the resistless forces that control his outward life. 

The savage, like ourselves, feels the oppression of his impotence before the powers of 
Nature; but having in himself nothing that he respects more than Power, he is willing 
to prostrate himself before his gods, without inquiring whether they are worthy of his 
worship. Pathetic and very terrible is the long history of cmelty and torture, of 
degradation and human sacrifice, endured in the hope of placating the jealous gods: 
surely, the trembling believer thinks, when what is most precious has been freely 
given, their lust for blood must be appeased, and more will not be required. The 
religion of Moloch- -as such creeds may be generically called- -is in essence the 
cringing submission of the slave, who dare not, even in his heart, allow the thought 
that his master deserves no adulation. Since the independence of ideals is not yet 
acknowledged, Power may be freely worshipped, and receive an unlimited respect, 
despite its wanton i nflic tion of pain. 

But gradually, as morality grows bolder, the claim of the ideal world begins to be felt; 
and worship, if it is not to cease, must be given to gods of another kind than those 
created by the savage. Some, though they feel the demands of the ideal, will still 
consciously reject them, still urging that naked Power is worthy of worship. Such is 
the attitude inculcated in God's answer to Job out of the whirlwind: the divine power 
and knowledge are paraded, but of the divine goodness there is no hint. Such also is 
the attitude of those who, in our own day, base their morality upon the struggle for 
survival, maintaining that the survivors are necessarily the fittest. But others, not 
content with an answer so repugnant to the moral sense, will adopt the position which 
we have become accustomed to regard as specially religious, maintaining that, in 
some hidden manner, the world of fact is really harmonious with the world of ideals. 
Thus Man creates God, all-powerful and all- good, the mystic unity of what is and 
what should be. 




But the world of fact, after all, is not good; and, in submitting our judgment to it, there 
is an element of slavishness from which our thoughts must be purged. For in all things 
it is well to exalt the dignity of Man, by freeing him as far as possible from the 
tyranny of non- human Power. When we have realised that Power is largely bad, that 
man, with his knowledge of good and evil, is but a helpless atom in a world which has 
no such knowledge, the choice is again presented to us: Shall we worship Force, or 
shall we worship Goodness? Shall our God exist and be evil, or shall he be recognised 
as the creation of our own conscience? 

The answer to this question is very momentous, and affects profoundly our whole 
morality. The worship of Force, to which Carlyle and Nietzsche and the creed of 
Mili tarism have accustomed us, is the result of failure to maintain our own ideals 
against a hostile universe: it is itself a prostrate submission to evil, a sacrifice of our 
best to Moloch. If strength indeed is to be respected, let us respect rather the strength 
of those who refuse that false "recognition of facts" which fails to recognise that facts 
are often bad. Let us admit that, in the world we know, there are many things that 
would be better otherwise, and that the ideals to which we do and must adhere are not 
realised in the realm of matter. Let us preserve our respect for truth, for beauty, for the 
ideal of perfection which life does not permit us to attain, though none of these things 
meet with the approval of the unconscious universe. If Power is bad, as it seems to be, 
let us reject it from our hearts. In this lies Man's true freedom: in determination to 
worship only the God created by our own love of the good, to respect only the heaven 
which inspires the insight of our best moments. In action, in desire, we must submit 
perpetually to the tyranny of outside forces; but in thought, in aspiration, we are free, 
free from our fellow- men, free from the petty planet on which our bodies impotently 
crawl, free even, while we live, from the tyranny of death. Let us learn, then, that 
energy of faith which enables us to live constantly in the vision of the good; and let us 
descend, in action, into the world of fact, with that vision always before us. 

When first the opposition of fact and ideal grows fully visible, a spirit of fiery revolt, 
of fierce hatred of the gods, seems necessary to the assertion of freedom. To defy with 
Promethean constancy a hostile universe, to keep its evil always in view, always 
actively hated, to refuse no pain that the malice of Power can invent, appears to be the 
duty of all who will not bow before the inevitable. But indignation is still a bondage, 
for it compels our thoughts to be occupied with an evil world; and in the fierceness of 
desire from which rebellion springs there is a kind of self-assertion which it is 
necessary for the wise to overcome. Indignation is a submission of our thoughts, but 
not of our desires; the Stoic freedom in which wisdom consists is found in the 
submission of our desires, but not of our thoughts. From the submission of our desires 
springs the virtue of resignation; from the freedom of our thoughts springs the whole 
world of art and philosophy, and the vision of beauty by which, at last, we half 
reconquer the reluctant world. But the vision of beauty is possible only to unfettered 
contemplation, to thoughts not weighted by the load of eager wishes; and thus 
Freedom comes only to those who no longer ask of life that it shall yield them any of 
those personal goods that are subject to the mutations of Time. 

Although the necessity of renunciation is evidence of the existence of evil, yet 
Christianity, in preaching it, has shown a wisdom exceeding that of the Promethean 
philosophy of rebellion. It must be admitted that, of the things we desire, some, 
though they prove impossible, are yet real goods; others, however, as ardently longed 




for, do not form part of a fully purified ideal. The belief that what must be renounced 
is bad, though sometimes false, is far less often false than untamed passion supposes; 
and the creed of religion, by providing a reason for proving that it is never false, has 
been the means of purifying our hopes by the discovery of many austere truths. 

But there is in resignation a further good element: even real goods, when they are 
unattainable, ought not to be fretfully desired. To every man comes, sooner or later, 
the great renunciation. For the young, there is nothing unattainable; a good thing 
desired with the whole force of a passionate will, and yet impossible, is to them not 
credible. Yet, by death, by illness, by poverty, or by the voice of duty, we must learn, 
each one of us, that the world was not made for us, and that, however beautiful may 
be the things we crave, Fate may nevertheless forbid them. It is the part of courage, 
when misfortune comes, to bear without repining the min of our hopes, to turn away 
our thoughts from vain regrets. This degree of submission to Power is not only just 
and right: it is the very gate of wisdom. 

But passive renunciation is not the whole of wisdom; for not by renunciation alone 
can we build a temple for the worship of our own ideals. Haunting foreshadowings of 
the temple appear in the realm of imagination, in music, in architecture, in the 
untroubled kingdom of reason, and in the golden sunset magic of lyrics, where beauty 
shines and glows, remote from the touch of sorrow, remote from the fear of change, 
remote from the failures and disenchantments of the world of fact. In the 
contemplation of these things the vision of heaven will shape itself in our hearts, 
giving at once a touchstone to judge the world about us, and an inspiration by which 
to fashion to our needs whatever is not incapable of serving as a stone in the sacred 
temple. 

Except for those rare spirits that are bom without sin, there is a cavern of darkness to 
be traversed before that temple can be entered. The gate of the cavern is despair, and 
its floor is paved with the gravestones of abandoned hopes. There Self must die; there 
the eagerness, the greed of untamed desire must be slain, for only so can the soul be 
freed from the empire of Fate. But out of the cavern the Gate of Renunciation leads 
again to the daylight of wisdom, by whose radiance a new insight, a new joy, a new 
tenderness, shine forth to gladden the pilgrim's heart. 

When, without the bitterness of impotent rebellion, we have learnt both to resign 
ourselves to the outward rules of Fate and to recognise that the non- human world is 
unworthy of our worship, it becomes possible at last so to transform and refashion the 
unconscious universe, so to transmute it in the cmcible of imagination, that a new 
image of shining gold replaces the old idol of clay. In all the multiform facts of the 
world- -in the visual shapes of trees and mountains and clouds, in the events of the life 
of man, even in the very omnipotence of Death- -the insight of creative idealism can 
find the reflection of a beauty which its own thoughts first made. In this way mind 
asserts its subtle mastery over the thoughtless forces of Nature. The more evil the 
material with which it deals, the more thwarting to untrained desire, the greater is its 
achievement in inducing the reluctant rock to yield up its hidden treasures, the 
prouder its victory in compelling the opposing forces to swell the pageant of its 
triumph. Of all the arts, Tragedy is the proudest, the most triumphant; for it builds its 
shining citadel in the very centre of the enemy's country, on the very summit of his 
highest mountain; from its impregnable watchtowers, his camps and arsenals, his 




columns and forts, are all revealed; within its walls the free life continues, while the 
legions of Death and Pain and Despair, and all the servile captains of tyrant Fate, 
afford the burghers of that dauntless city new spectacles of beauty. Happy those 
sacred ramparts, thrice happy the dwellers on that all-seeing eminence. Honour to 
those brave warriors who, through countless ages of warfare, have preserved for us 
the priceless heritage of liberty, and have kept undefiled by sacrilegious invaders the 
home of the unsubdued. 

But the beauty of Tragedy does but make visible a quality which, in more or less 
obvious shapes, is present always and everywhere in life. In the spectacle of Death, in 
the endurance of intolerable pain, and in the irrevocableness of a vanished past, there 
is a sacredness, an overpowering awe, a feeling of the vastness, the depth, the 
inexhaustible mystery of existence, in which, as by some strange marriage of pain, the 
sufferer is bound to the world by bonds of sorrow. In these moments of insight, we 
lose all eagerness of temporary desire, all struggling and striving for petty ends, all 
care for the little trivial things that, to a superficial view, make up the common life of 
day by day; we see, surrounding the narrow raft illumined by the flickering light of 
human comradeship, the dark ocean on whose rolling waves we toss for a brief hour; 
from the great night without, a chill blast breaks in upon our refuge; all the loneliness 
of humanity amid hostile forces is concentrated upon the individual soul, which must 
struggle alone, with what of courage it can command, against the whole weight of a 
universe that cares nothing for its hopes and fears. Victory, in this struggle with the 
powers of darkness, is the true baptism into the glorious company of heroes, the true 
initiation into the overmastering beauty of human existence. From that awful 
encounter of the soul with the outer world, enunciation, wisdom, and charity are bom; 
and with their birth a new life begins. To take into the inmost shrine of the soul the 
irresistible forces whose puppets we seem to be- -Death and change, the 
irrevocableness of the past, and the powerlessness of Man before the blind hurry of 
the universe from vanity to vanity- -to feel these things and know them is to conquer 
them. 

This is the reason why the Past has such magical power. The beauty of its motionless 
and silent pictures is like the enchanted purity of late autumn, when the leaves, though 
one breath would make them fall, still glow against the sky in golden glory. The Past 
does not change or strive; like Duncan, after life's fitful fever it sleeps well; what was 
eager and grasping, what was petty and transitory, has faded away, the things that 
were beautiful and eternal shine out of it like stars in the night. Its beauty, to a soul 
not worthy of it, is unendurable; but to a soul which has conquered Fate it is the key 
of religion. 

The life of Man, viewed outwardly, is but a small thing in comparison with the forces 
of Nature. The slave is doomed to worship Time and Fate and Death, because they are 
greater than anything he finds in himself, and because all his thoughts are of things 
which they devour. But, great as they are, to think of them greatly, to feel their 
passionless splendour, is greater still. And such thought makes us free men; we no 
longer bow before the inevitable in Oriental subjection, but we absorb it, and make it 
a part of ourselves. To abandon the straggle for private happiness, to expel all 
eagerness of temporary desire, to bum with passion for eternal things --this is 
emancipation, and this is the free man's worship. And this liberation is effected by a 




contemplation of Fate; for Fate itself is subdued by the mind which leaves nothing to 
be purged by the purifying fire of Time. 

United with his fellow-men by the strongest of all ties, the tie of a common doom, the 
free man finds that a new vision is with him always, shedding over every daily task 
the fight of love. The fife of Man is a long march through the night, surrounded by 
invisible foes, tortured by weariness and pain, towards a goal that few can hope to 
reach, and where none may tarry long. One by one, as they march, our comrades 
vanish from our sight, seized by the silent orders of omnipotent Death. Very brief is 
the time in which we can help them, in which their happiness or misery is decided. Be 
it ours to shed sunshine on their path, to lighten their sorrows by the balm of 
sympathy, to give them the pure joy of a never- tiring affection, to strengthen failing 
courage, to instil faith in hours of despair. Let us not weigh in grudging scales their 
merits and demerits, but let us think only of their need- -of the sorrows, the 
difficulties, perhaps the blindnesses, that make the misery of their fives; let us 
remember that they are fellow- sufferers in the same darkness, actors in the same 
tragedy as ourselves. And so, when their day is over, when their good and their evil 
have become eternal by the immortality of the past, be it ours to feel that, where they 
suffered, where they failed, no deed of ours was the cause; but wherever a spark of the 
divine fire kindled in their hearts, we were ready with encouragement, with sympathy, 
with brave words in which high courage glowed. 

Brief and powerless is Man's fife; on h im and all his race the slow, sure doom falls 
pitiless and dark. Blind to good and evil, reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter 
rolls on its relentless way; for Man, condemned to-day to lose his dearest, to-morrow 
himself to pass through the gate of darkness, it remains only to cherish, ere yet the 
blow falls, the lofty thoughts that ennoble his little day; disdaining the coward terrors 
of the slave of Fate, to worship at the shrine that his own hands have built; 
undismayed by the empire of chance, to preserve a mind free from the wanton tyranny 
that rules his outward life; proudly defiant of the irresistible forces that tolerate, for a 
moment, his knowledge and his condemnation, to sustain alone, a weary but 
unyielding Atlas, the world that his own ideals have fashioned despite the trampling 
march of unconscious power. 




In Praise Of Idleness 

by Bertrand Russell 

C. 1932 



Lik e most of my generation, I was brought up on the saying: "Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do." Being a highly virtuous child, I believed all that I 
was told, and acquired a conscience which has kept me working hard down to the 
present moment. But although my conscience has controlled my actions, my opinions 
have undergone a revolution. I think that there is far too much work done in the 
world, that immense harm is caused by the belief that work is virtuous, and that what 
needs to be preached in modem industrial countries is quite different from what 
always has been preached. Everyone knows the story of the traveller in Naples who 
saw twelve beggars lying in the sun (it was before the days of Mussolini), and offered 
a lira to the laziest of them. Eleven of them jumped up to claim it, so he gave it to the 
twelfth. This traveller was on the right lines. But in countries which do not enjoy 
Mediterranean sunshine idleness is more difficult, and a great public propaganda will 
be required to inaugurate it. I hope that, after reading the following pages, the leaders 
of the Y.M.C.A. will start a campaign to induce good young men to do nothing. If so, 
I shall not have lived in vain. 

Before advancing my own arguments for laziness, I must dispose of one which I 
cannot accept. Whenever a person who already has enough to live on proposes to 
engage in some everyday kind of job, such as school- teaching or typing, he or she is 
told that such conduct takes the bread out of other people's mouths, and is therefore 
wicked. If this argument were valid, it would only be necessary for us all to be idle in 
order that we should all have our mouths full of bread. What people who say such 
things forget is that what a man earns he usually spends, and in spending he gives 
employment. As long as a man spends his income, he puts just as much bread into 
people's mouths in spending as he takes out of other people's mouths in earning. The 
real villain, from this point of view, is the man who saves. If he merely puts his 
savings in a stocking, like the proverbial French peasant, it is obvious that they do not 
give employment. If he invests his savings, the matter is less obvious, and different 
cases arise. 

One of the commonest things to do with savings is to lend them to some Government. 
In view of the fact that the bulk of the public expenditure of most civilized 
Governments consists in payment for past wars or preparation for future wars, the 
man who lends his money to a Government is in the same position as the bad men in 
Shakespeare who hire murderers. The net result of the man's economical habits is to 
increase the armed forces of the State to which he lends his savings. Obviously it 
would be better if he spent the money, even if he spent it in drink or gambling. 



But, I shall be told, the case is quite different when savings are invested in industrial 
enterprises. When such enterprises succeed, and produce something useful, this may 





be conceded. In these days, however, no one will deny that most enterprises fail. That 
means that a large amount of human labour, which might have been devoted to 
producing something that could be enjoyed, was expended on producing machines 
which, when produced, lay idle and did no good to anyone. The man who invests his 
savings in a concern that goes bankrupt is therefore injuring others as well as himself. 

If he spent his money, say, in giving parties for his friends, they (we may hope) would 
get pleasure, and so would all those upon whom he spent money, such as the butcher, 
the baker, and the bootlegger. But if he spends it (let us say) upon laying down rails 
for surface cars in some place where surface cars turn out to be not wanted, he has 
diverted a mass of labour into channels where it gives pleasure to no one. 
Nevertheless, when he becomes poor through the failure of his investment he will be 
regarded as a victim of undeserved misfortune, whereas the gay spendthrift, who has 
spent his money philanthropically, will be despised as a fool and a frivolous person. 

All this is only preliminary. I want to say, in all seriousness, that a great deal of harm 
is being done in the modem world by belief in the virtuousness of work, and that the 
road to happiness and prosperity lies in an organized diminution of work. 

First of all: what is work? Work is of two kinds: first, altering the position of matter at 
or near the earth's surface relatively to other such matter; second, telling other people 
to do so. The first kind is unpleasant and ill paid; the second is pleasant and highly 
paid. The second ki nd is capable of indefinite extension: there are not only those who 
give orders, but those who give advice as to what orders should be given. Usually two 
opposite kinds of advice are given simultaneously by two organized bodies of men; 
this is called politics. The skill required for this, kind of work is not knowledge of the 
subjects as to which advice is given, but knowledge of the art of persuasive speaking 
and writing, i.e. of advertising. 

Throughout Europe, though not in America, there is a third class of men, more 
respected than either of the classes of workers. There are men who, through 
ownership of land, are able to make others pay for the privilege of being allowed to 
exist and to work. These landowners are idle, and I might therefore be expected to 
praise them. Unfortunately, their idleness is only rendered possible by the industry of 
others; indeed their desire for comfortable idleness is historically the source of the 
whole gospel of work. The last thing they have ever wished is that others should 
follow their example. 

From the beginning of civilization until the Industrial Revolution, a man could, as a 
rule, produce by hard work little more than was required for the subsistence of 
himself and his family, although his wife worked at least as hard as he did,, and his 
children added their labour as soon as they were old enough to do so. The small 
surplus above bare necessaries was not left to those who produced it, but was 
appropriated by warriors and priests. In times of famine there was no surplus; the 
warriors and priests, however, still secured as much as at other times, with the result 
that many of the workers died of hunger. This system persisted in Russia until 1917 1 
and still persists in the East; in England, in spite of the Industrial Revolution, it 
remained in full force throughout the Napoleonic wars, and until a hundred years ago, 



1 Since then, members of the Communists Party have succeeded to this privilege of the warriors and 
priests. (Russell) 



when the new class of manufacturers acquired power. In America, the system came to 
an end with the Revolution, except in the South, where it persisted until the Civil War. 
A system which lasted so long and ended so recently has naturally left a profound 
impress upon men's thoughts and opinions. Much that we take for granted about the 
desirability of work is derived from this system, and, being pre- industrial, is not 
adapted to the modem world. Modem technique has made it possible for leisure, 
within limits, to be not the prerogative of small privileged classes, but a right evenly 
distributed throughout the community. The morality of work is the morality of slaves, 
and the modem world has no need of slavery. 

It is obvious that, in primitive communities, peasants, left to themselves, would not 
have parted with the slender surplus upon which the warriors and priests subsisted, 
but would have either produced less or consumed more. At first, sheer force 
compelled them to produce and part with the surplus. Gradually, however, it was 
found possible to induce many of them to accept an ethic according to which it was 
their duty to work hard, although part of their work went to support others in idleness. 
By this means the amount of compulsion required was lessened, and the expenses of 
government were diminished. To this day, 99 per cent of British wage-earners would 
be genuinely shocked if it were proposed that the King should not have a larger 
income than a working man. The conception of duty, speaking historically, has been a 
means used by the holders of power to induce others to live for the interests of their 
masters rather than for their own. Of course the holders of power conceal this fact 
from themselves by managing to believe that their interests are identical with the 
larger interests of humanity. Sometimes this is true; Athenian slave-owners, for 
instance, employed part of their leisure in making a permanent contribution to 
civi liz ation which would have been impossible under a just economic system. Leisure 
is essential to civilization, and in former times leisure for the few was only rendered 
possible by the labours of the many. But their labours were valuable., not because 
work is good, but because leisure is good. And with modem technique it would be 
possible to distribute leisure justly without injury to civi liz ation. 

Modem technique has made it possible to diminish enormously the amount of labour 
required to secure the necessaries of life for everyone. This was made obvious during 
the war. At that time, all the men in the armed forces, all the men and women engaged 
in the production of munitions, all the men and women engaged in spying, war 
propaganda, or Government offices connected with the war, were withdrawn from 
productive occupations. In spite of this, the general level of physical well-being 
among uns kille d wage -earners on the side of the A lli es was higher than before or 
since. The significance of this fact was concealed by finance: borrowing made it 
appear as if the future was nourishing the present. But that, of course, would have 
been impossible; a man cannot eat a loaf of bread that does not yet exist. The war 
showed conclusively that, by the scient if ic organization of production, it is possible to 
keep modem populations in fair comfort on a small part of the working capacity of 
the modem world. If, at the end of the war, the scientific organization, which had 
been created in order to liberate men for fighting and munition work, had been 
preserved, and the hours of work had been cut down to four, all would have been 
well. Instead of that the old chaos was restored, those whose work was demanded 
were made to work long hours, and the rest were left to starve as unemployed. Why? 
because work is a duty, and a man should not receive wages in proportion to what he 
has produced, but in proportion to his virtue as exemplified by his industry. 




This is the morality of the Slave State, applied in circumstances totally unlike those in 
which it arose. No wonder the result has been disastrous. Let us take an illustration. 
Suppose that, at a given moment, a certain number of people are engaged in the 
manufacture of pins. They make as many pins as the world needs, working (say) eight 
hours a day. Someone makes an invention by which the same number of men can 
make twice as many pins as before. But the world does not need twice as many pins: 
pins arc already so cheap that hardly any more will be bought at a lower price. In a 
sensible world., everybody concerned in the manufacture of pins would take to 
working four hours instead of eight, and everything else would go on as before. But in 
the actual world this would be thought demoralizing. The men still work eight hours, 
there are too many pins, some employers go bankrupt, and half the men previously 
concerned in making pins are thrown out of work. There is, in the end, just as much 
leisure as on the other plan, but half the men are totally idle while half are still 
overworked. In this way, it is insured that the unavoidable leisure shall cause misery 
all round instead of being a universal source of happiness. Can anything more insane 
be imagined? 

The idea that the poor should have leisure has always been shocking to the rich. In 
England, in the early nineteenth century, fifteen hours was the ordinary day's work for 
a man; children sometimes did as much, and very commonly did twelve hours a day. 
When meddlesome busybodies suggested that perhaps these hours were rather long, 
they were told that work kept adults from drink and children from mischief. When I 
was a child, shortly after urban working men had acquired the vote, certain public 
holidays were established by law, to the great indignation of the upper classes. I 
remember hearing an old Duchess say: "What do the poor want with holidays? They 
ought to work." People nowadays are less frank, but the sentiment persists, and is the 
source of much of our economic confusion. 

Let us, for a moment, consider the ethics of work frankly, without superstition. Every 
human being, of necessity, consumes, in the course of his life, a certain amount of the 
produce of human labour. Assuming, as we may, that labour is on the whole 
disagreeable, it is unjust that a man should consume more than he produces. Of course 
he may provide services rather than commodities, like a medical man, for example; 
but he should provide something in return for his board and lodging. To this extent, 
the duty of work must be admitted, but to this extent only. 

I shall not dwell upon the fact that, in all modem societies outside the U.S.S.R., many 
people escape even this minimum of work, namely all those who inherit money and 
all those who marry money. I do not think the fact that these people are allowed to be 
idle is nearly so harmful as the fact that wage -earners are expected to overwork or 
starve. 

If the ordinary wage-earner worked four hours a day, there would be enough for 
everybody, and no unemployment- assuming a certain very moderate amount of 
sensible organization. This idea shocks the well-to-do., because they are convinced 
that the poor would not know how to use so much leisure. In America, men often 
work long hours even when they are already well off; such men, naturally, are 
indignant at the idea of leisure for wage -earners, except as the grim punishment of 
unemployment; in fact, they dis lik e leisure even for their sons. Oddly enough, while 
they wish their sons to work so hard as to have no time to be civilized, they do not 




mind their wives and daughters having no work at all. Hie snobbish admiration of 
uselessness, which, in an aristocratic society, extends to both sexes, is, under a 
plutocracy, co nf ined to women; this, however, does not make it any more in 
agreement with common sense. 

The wise use of leisure, it must be conceded, is a product of civ iliz ation and 
education. A man who has worked long hours all his life will be bored if he becomes 
suddenly idle. But without a consider- able amount of leisure a man is cut off from 
many of the best things. There is no longer any reason why the bulk of the population 
should suffer this deprivation; only a foolish asceticism, usually vicarious., makes us 
continue to insist on work in excessive quantities now that the need no longer exists. 

In the new creed which controls the government of Russia, while there is much that is 
very different from the traditional teaching of the West, there are some things that are 
quite unchanged. The attitude of the governing classes, and especially of those who 
conduct educational propaganda, on the subject of the dignity of labour, is almost 
exactly that which the governing classes of the world have always preached to what 
were called the "honest poor." Industry, sobriety, willingness to work long hours for 
distant advantages, even submissiveness to authority, all these reappear; moreover 
authority still represents the will of the Ruler of the Universe, Who, however, is now 
called by a new name. Dialectical Materialism. 

The victory of the proletariat in Russia has some points in common with the victory of 
the feminists in some other countries. For ages, men had conceded the superior 
saintliness of women, and had consoled women for their inferiority by maintaining 
that saintliness is more desirable than power. At last the feminists decided that they 
would have both, since the pioneers among them believed all that the men had told 
them about the desirability of virtue, but not what they had told them about the 
worthlessness of political power. A similar thing has happened in Russia as regards 
manual work. For ages, the rich and their sycophants have written in praise of "honest 
toil," have praised the simple life, have professed a religion which teaches that the 
poor are much more likely to go to heaven than the rich, and in general have tried to 
make manual workers believe that there is some special nobility about altering the 
position of matter in space, just as men tried to make women believe that they derived 
some special nobility from their sexual enslavement. In Russia, all this teaching about 
the excellence of manual work has been taken seriously, with the result that the 
manual worker is more honoured than anyone else. What are, in essence, revivalist 
appeals are made, but not for the old purposes: they are made to secure shock workers 
for special tasks. Manual work is the ideal which is held before the young, and is the 
basis of all ethical teaching. 

For the present, possibly, this is all to the good. A large country, full of natural 
resources, awaits development, and has to be developed with very little use of credit. 

In these circumstances, hard work is necessary, and is likely to bring a great reward. 
But what will happen when the point has been reached where everybody could be 
comfortable without working long hours? 

In the West., we have various ways of dealing with this problem. We have no attempt 
at economic justice, so that a large proportion of the total produce goes to a small 
minority of the population, many of whom do no work at all. Owing to the absence of 




any central control over production, we produce hosts of things that are not wanted. 
We keep a large percentage of the working population idle because we can dispense 
with their labour by making the others overwork. When all these methods prove 
inadequate, we have a war: we cause a number of people to manufacture high 
explosives, and a number of others to explode them, as if we were children who had 
just discovered fireworks. By a combination of all these devices we manage, though 
with difficulty, to keep alive the notion that a great deal of severe manual work must 
be the lot of the average man. 

In Russia, owing to more economic justice and central control over production, the 
problem will have to be differently solved. The rational solution would be, as soon as 
the necessaries and elementary comforts can be provided for all, to reduce the hours 
of labour gradually, allowing a popular vote to decide, at each stage, whether more 
leisure or more goods were to be preferred. But, having taught the supreme virtue of 
hard work, it is difficult to see how the authorities can aim at a paradise in which there 
will be much leisure and little work. It seems more lik ely that they will find 
continually fresh schemes, by which present leisure is to be sacrificed to future 
productivity. I read recently of an ingenious plan put forward by Russian engineers, 
for making the White Sea and the northern coasts of Siberia warm, by putting a dam 
across the Kara Sea. An admirable project, but liable to postpone proletarian comfort 
for a generation, while the nobility of toil is being displayed amid the ice-fields and 
snowstorms of the Arctic Ocean. This sort of thing, if it happens, will be the result of 
regarding the virtue of hard work as an end in itself, rather than as a means to a state 
of affairs in which it is no longer needed. 

The fact is that moving matter about, while a certain amount of it is necessary to our 
existence, is emphatically not one of the ends of human life. If it were, we should 
have to consider every navvy superior to Shakespeare. We have been misled in this 
matter by two causes. One is the necessity of keeping the poor contented, which has 
led the rich, for thousands of years, to preach the dignity of labour, while taking care 
themselves to remain undignified in this respect. The other is the new pleasure in 
mechanism, which makes us delight in the astonishingly clever changes that we can 
produce on the earth's surface. Neither of these motives makes any great appeal to the 
actual worker. If you ask him what he thinks the best part of his life, he is not likely to 
say: "I enjoy manual work because it makes me feel that I am fulfilling man's noblest 
task, and because I like to think how much man can transform his planet. It is hue that 
my body demands periods of rest, which I have to fill in as best I may, but I am never 
so happy as when the morning comes and I can return to the toil from which my 
contentment springs." I have never heard working men say this sort of thing. They 
consider work, as it should be considered, a necessary means to a livelihood, and it is 
from their leisure hours that they derive whatever happiness they may enjoy. 

It will be said that, while a little leisure is pleasant, men would not know how to fi ll 
their days if they had only four hours of work out of the twenty- four. In so far as this 
is true in the modem world, it is a condemnation of our civilization; it would not have 
been tme at any earlier period. There was formerly a capacity for lightheartedness and 
play which has been to some extent inhibited by the cult of efficiency. The modem 
man thinks that everything ought to be done for the sake of something else, and never 
for its own sake. Serious -minded persons, for example, are continually condemning 
the habit of going to the cinema, and telling us that it leads the young into crime. But 




all the work that goes to producing a cinema is respectable, because it is work, and 
because it brings a money profit. The notion that the desirable activities are those that 
bring a profit has made everything topsy-turvy. The butcher who provides you with 
meat and the baker who provides you with bread are praiseworthy, because they are 
making money; but when you enjoy the food they have provided, you are merely 
frivolous, unless you cat only to get strength for your work. Broadly speaking, it is 
held that getting money is good and spending money is bad. Seeing that they are two 
sides of one transaction, this is absurd; one might as well maintain that keys are good, 
but keyholes are bad. Whatever merit there may be in the production of goods must be 
entirely derivative from the advantage to be obtained by consuming them. The 
individual, in our society, works for profit; but the social purpose of his work lies in 
the consumption of what he produces. It is this divorce between the individual and the 
social purpose of production that makes it so difficult for men to think clearly in a 
world in which profit-making is the incentive to industry. We think too much of 
production, and too little of consumption. One result is that we attach too little 
importance to enjoyment and simple happiness, and that we do not judge production 
by the pleasure that it gives to the consumer. 

When I suggest that working hours should be reduced to four, I am not meaning to 
imply that all the remaining time should necessarily be spent in pure frivolity. I mean 
that four hours' work a day should entitle a man to the necessities and elementary 
comforts of life, and that the rest of his time should be his to use as he might see fit. It 
is an essential part of any such social system that education should be carried further 
than it usually is at present, and should aim, in part, at providing tastes which would 
enable a man to use leisure intelligently. I am not thinking mainly of the sort of things 
that would be considered "highbrow." Peasant dances have died out except in remote 
rural areas, but the impulses which caused them to be cultivated must still exist in 
human nature. The pleasures of urban populations have become mainly passive: 
seeing cinemas, watching football matches, listening to the radio, and so on. This 
results from the fact that their active energies are fully taken up with work; if they had 
more leisure, they would again enjoy pleasures in which they took an active part. 

In the past, there was a small leisure class and a larger working class. The leisure class 
enjoyed advantages for which there was no basis in social justice; this necessarily 
made it oppressive, lim ited its sympathies, and caused it to invent theories by which 
to justify its privileges. These facts greatly diminished its excellence, but in spite of 
this drawback it contributed nearly the whole of what we call civ ili zation. It cultivated 
the arts and discovered the sciences; it wrote the books, invented the philosophies, 
and refined social relations. Even the liberation of the oppressed has usually been 
inaugurated from above. Without the leisure class, mankind would never have 
emerged from barbarism. 

The method of a hereditary leisure class without duties was, however, extraordinarily 
wasteful. None of the members of the class had been taught to be industrious, and the 
class as a whole was not exceptionally intelligent. The class might produce one 
Darwin, but against him had to be set tens of thousands of country gentlemen who 
never thought of anything more intelligent than fox-hunting and punishing poachers. 

At present, the universities are supposed to provide, in a more systematic way, what 
the leisure class provided accidentally and as a by-product. This is a great 
improvement, but it has certain drawbacks. University life is so different from life in 




the world at large that men who live in an academic milieu tend to be unaware of the 
preoccupations and problems of ordinary men and women; moreover their ways of 
expressing themselves are usually such as to rob their opinions of the influence that 
they ought to have upon the general public. Another disadvantage is that in 
universities studies are organized, and the man who thinks of some original line of 
research is likely to be discouraged. Academic institutions, therefore, useful as they 
are, are not adequate guardians of the interests of civi li zation in a world where 
everyone outside their walls is too busy for unutilitarian pursuits. 

In a world where no one is compelled to work more than four hours a day, every 
person possessed of scientific curiosity will be able to indulge it, and every painter 
will be able to paint without starving, however excellent his pictures may be. Young 
writers will not be obliged to draw attention to themselves by sensational pot-boilers, 
with a view to acquiring the economic independence needed for monumental works, 
for which, when the time at last comes, they will have lost the taste and the capacity. 
Men who, in their professional work, have become interested in some phase of 
economics or government, will be able to develop their ideas without the academic 
detachment that makes the work of university economists often seem lacking in 
reality. Medical men will have time to learn about the progress of medicine, teachers 
will not be exasperatedly struggling to teach by routine methods things which they 
learnt in their youth, which may, in the interval,, have been proved to be untrue. 

Above all, there will be happiness and joy of life, instead of frayed nerves, weariness, 
and dyspepsia. The work exacted will be enough to make leisure delightful, but not 
enough to produce exhaustion. Since men will not be tired in their spare time, they 
will not demand only such amusements as are passive and vapid. At least 1 per cent 
will probably devote the time not spent in professional work to pursuits of some 
public importance, and, since they will not depend upon these pursuits for their 
livelihood, their originality will be unhampered, and there will be no need to conform 
to the standards set by elderly pundits. But it is not only in these exceptional cases 
that the advantages of leisure will appear. Ordinary men and women, having the 
opportunity of a happy life, will become more kindly and less persecuting and less 
inclined to view others with suspicion. The taste for war will die out, partly for this 
reason, and partly because it will involve long and severe work for all. Good nature is, 
of all moral qualities, the one that the world needs most, and good nature is the result 
of ease and security, not of a life of arduous struggle. Modem methods of production 
have given us the possibility of ease and security for all; we have chosen, instead, to 
have overwork for some and starvation for the others. Hitherto we have continued to 
be as energetic as we were before there were machines; in this we have been foolish, 
but there is no reason to go on being foolish for ever. 




Philosophical Consequences Of 
Relativity 

by Bertrand Russell 



pile mathematician, philosopher, and social thinker Bertrand Russell was at work on 
his classic exposition of E instein's theory of relativity, Hie A. B. C. of Relativity, 
when he agreed to write this piece for the Thirteenth Edition (1926) of Britannica. It 
makes for an unusual encyclopaedia article --it is tentative, somewhat speculative --but 
it provides an interesting counterpoint to Einstein's own, more technical article.] 

RELATIVITY: PHILOSOPHICAL CONSEQUENCES. Of the consequences in 
philosophy which may be supposed to follow from the theory of relativity, some are 
fairly certain, while others are open to question. There has been a tendency, not 
uncommon in the case of a new scien tif ic theory, for every philosopher to interpret 
the work of Einstein in accordance with his own metaphysical system, and to suggest 
that the outcome is a great accession of strength to the views which the philosopher in 
question previously held. This cannot be true in all cases; and it may be hoped that it 
is hue in none. It would be disappointing if so fundamental a change as E instein has 
introduced involved no philosophical novelty. (See SPACE- TIME.) 

Space- Time.- -For philosophy, the most important novelty was present already in the 
special theory of relativity; that is, the substitution of space-time for space and time. 

In Newtonian dynamics, two events were separated by two kin ds of interval, one 
being distance in space, the other lapse of time. As soon as it was realised that all 
motion is relative (which happened long before Einstein), distance in space became 
ambiguous except in the case of simultaneous events, but it was still thought that there 
was no ambiguity about simultaneity in different places. The special theory of 
relativity showed, by experimental arguments which were new, and by logical 
arguments which could have been discovered any time after it became known that 
light travels with a finite velocity, that simultaneity is only definite when it applies to 
events in the same place, and becomes more and more ambiguous as the events are 
more widely removed from each other in space. 

This statement is not quite correct, since it still uses the notion of "space." The correct 
statement is this: Events have a four- dimensional order, by means of which we can 
say that an event A is nearer to an event B than to an event C; this is a purely ordinal 
matter, not involving anything quantitative. But, in addition, there is between 
neighbouring events a quantitative relation called "interval," which fu lfil s the 
functions both of distance in space and of lapse of time in the traditional dynamics, 
but fulfils them with a difference. If a body can move so as to be present at both 
events, the interval is time -like. If a ray of tight can move so as to be present at both 
events, the interval is zero. If neither can happen, the interval is space- tike. When we 
speak of a body being present "at" an event, we mean that the event occurs in the 
same place in space-time as one of the events which make up the history of the body; 
and when we say that two events occur at the same place in space- time, we mean that 




there is no event between them in the four- dimensional space- time order. All the 
events which happen to a man at a given moment (in his own time) are, in this sense, 
in one place; for example, if we hear a noise and see a colour simultaneously, our two 
perceptions are both in one place in space- time. 

When one body can be present at two events which are not in one place in space- time, 
the time- order of the two events is not ambiguous, though the magnitude of the time- 
interval will be different in different systems of measurement. But whenever the 
interval between two events is space- like, their time -order will be different in 
different equally legitimate systems of measurement; in this case, therefore, the time- 
order does not represent a physical fact. It follows that, when two bodies are in 
relative motion, like the sun and a planet, there is no such physical fact as "the 
distance between the bodies at a given time"; this alone shows that Newton's law of 
gravitation is logically faulty. Fortunately, E instein has not only pointed out the 
defect, but remedied it. His arguments against Newton, however, would have 
remained valid even if his own law of gravitation had not proved right. 

Time not a Single Cosmic Order.- -The fact that time is private to each body, not a 
single cosmic order, involves changes in the notions of substance and cause, and 
suggests the substitution of a series of events for a substance with changing states. 

The controversy about the aether thus becomes rather unreal. Undoubtedly, when 
light- waves travel, events occur, and it used to be thought that these events must be 
"in" something; the something in which they were was called the aether. But there 
seems no reason except a logical prejudice to suppose that the events are "in" 
anything. Matter, also, may be reduced to a law according to which events succeed 
each other and spread out from centres; but here we enter upon more speculative 
considerations. 

Physical Laws.- -Prof. Eddington has emphasised an aspect of relativity theory which 
is of great philosophical importance, but difficult to make clear without somewhat 
abstruse mathematics. The aspect in question is the reduction of what used to be 
regarded as physical laws to the status of tmisms or definitions. Prof. Eddington, in a 
profoundly interesting essay on "The Domain of Physical Science,"” states the matter 
as follows:- - 

In the present stage of science the laws of physics appear to be divisible into three 
classes- -the identical, the statistical and the transcendental. The "identical laws" 
include the great field- laws which are commonly quoted as typical instances of 
natural law- -the law of gravitation, the law of conservation of mass and energy, the 
laws of electric and magnetic force and the conservation of electric charge. These are 
seen to be identities, when we refer to the cycle so as to understand the constitution of 
the entities obeying them; and unless we have misunderstood this constitution, 
violation of these laws is inconceivable. They do not in any way lim it the actual basal 
structure of the world, and are not laws of governance (op. cit., pp. 214-5). 

It is these identical laws that form the subject-matter of relativity theory; the other 
laws of physics, the statistical and transcendental, he outside its scope. Thus the net 
result of relativity theory is to show that the traditional laws of physics, rightly 
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understood, tell us almost nothing about the course of nature, being rather of the 
nature of logical truisms. 



This surprising result is an outcome of increased mathematical ski ll . As the same 
author 3 says elsewhere:- - 

In one sense deductive theory is the enemy of experimental physics. The latter is 
always striving to settle by crucial tests the nature of the fundamental things; the 
former strives to minimise the successes obtained by showing how wide a nature of 
things is compatible with all experimental results. 

The suggestion is that, in almost any conceivable world, something will be conserved; 
mathematics gives us the means of constructing a variety of mathematical expressions 
having this property of conservation. It is natural to suppose that it is useful to have 
senses which notice these conserved entities; hence mass, energy, and so on seem to 
have a basis in our experience, but are in fact merely certain quantities which are 
conserved and which we are adapted for noticing. If this view is correct, physics tells 
us much less about the real world than was formerly supposed. 

Force and Gravitation. --An important aspect of relativity is the e lim ination of "force." 
This is not new in idea; indeed, it was already accepted in rational dynamics. But 
there remained the outstanding difficulty of gravitation, which Einstein has overcome. 
The sun is, so to speak, at the summit of a hill, and the planets are on the slopes. They 
move as they do because of the slope where they are, not because of some mysterious 
influence emanating from the summit. Bodies move as they do because that is the 
easiest possible movement in the region of space- time in which they find themselves, 
not because "forces" operate upon them. The apparent need of forces to account for 
observed motions arises from mistaken insistence upon Euclidean geometry; when 
once we have overcome this prejudice, we find that observed motions, instead of 
showing the presence of forces, show the nature of the geometry applicable to the 
region concerned. Bodies thus become far more independent of each other than they 
were in Newtonian physics: there is an increase of individualism and a diminution of 
central government, if one may be permitted such metaphorical language. This may, 
in time, considerably modify the ordinary educated man's picture of the universe, 
possibly with far-reaching results. 

Realism in Relativity. --It is a mistake to suppose that relativity adopts an idealistic 
picture of the world- -using "idealism" in the technical sense, in which it implies that 
there can be nothing which is not experience. Hie "observer" who is often mentioned 
in expositions of relativity need not be a mind, but may be a photographic plate or any 
kind of recording instrument. The fundamental assumption of relativity is realistic, 
namely, that those respects in which all observers agree when they record a given 
phenomenon may be regarded as objective, and not as contributed by the observers. 
This assumption is made by common sense. The apparent sizes and shapes of objects 
differ according to the point of view, but common sense discounts these differences. 
Relativity theory merely extends this process. By taking into account not only human 
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observers, who all share the motion of the earth, but also possible "observers" in very 
rapid motion relatively to the earth, it is found that much more depends upon the point 
of view of the observer than was formerly thought. But there is found to be a residue 
which is not so dependent; this is the part which can be expressed by the method of 
"tensors." The importance of this method can hardly be exaggerated; it is, however, 
quite impossible to explain it in non- mathematical terms. 

Relativity Physics. --Relativity physics is, of course, concerned only with the 
quantitative aspects of the world. The picture which it suggests is somewhat as 
follows:- -In the four- dimensional space- time frame there are events everywhere, 
usually many events in a single place in space-time. The abstract mathematical 
relations of these events proceed according to the laws of physics, but the intrinsic 
nature of the events is wholly and inevitably unknown except when they occur in a 
region where there is the sort of structure we call a brain. Then they become the 
familiar sights and sounds and so on of our daily life. We know what it is like to see a 
star, but we do not know the nature of the events which constitute the ray of light that 
travels from the star to our eye. And the space- time frame itself is known only in its 
abstract mathematical properties; there is no reason to suppose it similar in intrinsic 
character to the spatial and temporal relations of our perceptions as known in 
experience. There does not seem any possible way of overcoming this ignorance, 
since the very nature of physical reasoning allows only the most abstract inferences, 
and only the most abstract properties of our perceptions can be regarded as having 
objective validity. Whether any other science than physics can tell us more, does not 
fall within the scope of the present article. 

Meanwhile, it is a curious fact that this meagre kind of knowledge is sufficient for the 
practical uses of physics. From a practical point of view, the physical world only 
matters in so far as it affects us, and the intrinsic nature of what goes on in our 
absence is inelevant, provided we can predict the effects upon ourselves. This we can 
do, just as a person can use a telephone without understanding electricity. Only the 
most abstract knowledge is required for practical manipulation of matter. But there is 
a grave danger when this habit of manipulation based upon mathematical laws is 
carried over into our dealings with human beings, since they, u nlik e the telephone 
wire, are capable of happiness and misery, desire and aversion. It would therefore be 
unfortunate if the habits of mind which are appropriate and right in dealing with 
material mechanisms were allowed to dominate the administrator's attempts at social 
constructive ness. 

Bibliography A. S. Eddington, Space, Time, and Gravitation (Cambridge, 1921); 
Bertrand A. W. Russell, The A. B. C. of Relativity (1925). 




Has Religion Made Useful 
Contributions to Civilization? 

by Bertrand Russell 



My own view on religion is that of Lucretius. I regard it as a disease bom of fear and 
as a source of untold misery to the human race. I cannot, however, deny that it has 
made some contributions to civi liz ation. It helped in early days to fix the calendar, 
and it caused Egyptian priests to chronicle eclipses with such care that in time they 
became able to predict them. These two services I am prepared to acknowledge, but I 
do not know of any others. 

The word religion is used nowadays in a very loose sense. Some people, under the 
influence of extreme Protestantism, employ the word to denote any serious personal 
convictions as to morals or the nature of the universe. This use of the word is quite 
unhistorical. Religion is primarily a social phenomenon. Churches may owe their 
origin to teachers with strong individual convictions, but these teachers have seldom 
had much influence upon the churches that they have founded, whereas churches have 
had enormous influence upon the communities in which they flourished. To take the 
case that is of most interest to members of Western civi liz ation: the teaching of 
Christ, as it appears in the Gospels, has had extraordinarily little to do with the ethics 
of Christians. The most important thing about Christianity, from a social and 
historical point of view, is not Christ but the church, and if we are to judge of 
Christianity as a social force we must not go to the Gospels for our material. Christ 
taught that you should give your goods to the poor, that you should not fight, that you 
should not go to church, and that you should not punish adultery. Neither Catholics 
nor Protestants have shown any strong desire to follow His teaching in any of these 
respects. Some of the Franciscans, it is hue, attempted to teach the doctrine of 
apostolic poverty, but the Pope condemned them, and their doctrine was declared 
heretical. Or, again, consider such a text as "Judge not, that ye be not judged," and ask 
yourself what influence such a text has had upon the Inquisition and the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

What is hue of Christianity is equally hue of Buddhism. The Buddha was amiable 
and enlightened; on his deathbed he laughed at his disciples for supposing that he was 
immortal. But the Buddhist priesthood -- as it exists, for example, in Tibet -- has been 
obscurantist, tyrannous, and cmel in the highest degree. 

There is nothing accidental about this difference between a church and its founder. As 
soon as absolute truth is supposed to be contained in the sayings of a certain man, 
there is a body of experts to interpret his sayings, and these experts infallibly acquire 
power, since they hold the key to truth. Lik e any other privileged caste, they use their 
power for their own advantage. They are, however, in one respect worse than any 
other privileged caste, since it is their business to expound an unchanging truth, 
revealed once for all in utter perfection, so that they become necessarily opponents of 
all intellectual and moral progress. The church opposed Galileo and Darwin; in our 




own day it opposes Freud. In the days of its greatest power it went further in its 
opposition to the intellectual life. Pope Gregory the Great wrote to a certain bishop a 
letter beginning: "A report has reached us which we cannot mention without a blush, 
that thou expoundest grammar to certain friends." The bishop was compelled by 
pontifical authority to desist from this wicked labor, and Latinity did not recover until 
the Renaissance. It is not only intellectually but also morally that religion is 
pernicious. I mean by this that it teaches ethical codes which are not conducive to 
human happiness. When, a few years ago, a plebiscite was taken in Germany as to 
whether the deposed royal houses should still be allowed to enjoy their private 
property, the churches in Germany officially stated that it would be contrary to the 
teaching of Christianity to deprive them of it. The churches, as everyone knows, 
opposed the abolition of slavery as long as they dared, and with a few well- advertised 
exceptions they oppose at the present day every movement toward economic justice. 
The Pope has officially condemned Socialism. 

Christianity and Sex 

The worst feature of the Christian religion, however, is its attitude toward sex --an 
attitude so morbid and so unnatural that it can be understood only when taken in 
relation to the sickness of the civilized world at the time the Roman Empire was 
decaying. We sometimes hear talk to the effect that Christianity improved the status 
of women. This is one of the grossest perversions of history that it is possible to make. 
Women cannot enjoy a tolerable position in society where it is considered of the 
utmost importance that they should not infringe a very rigid moral code. Monks have 
always regarded Woman primarily as the temptress; they have thought of her mainly 
as the inspirer of impure lusts. The teaching of the church has been, and still is, that 
virginity is best, but that for those who find this impossible marriage is permissible. 

"It is better to marry than to bum," as St. Paul puts it. By making marriage 
indissoluble, and by stamping out all knowledge of the ars amandi, the church did 
what it could to secure that the only form of sex which it permitted should involve 
very little pleasure and a great deal of pain. The opposition to birth control has, in 
fact, the same motive: if a woman has a child a year until she dies worn out, it is not 
to be supposed that she will derive much pleasure from her married fife; therefore 
birth control must be discouraged. 

The conception of Sin which is bound up with Christian ethics is one that does an 
extraordinary amount of harm, since it affords people an outlet for their sadism which 
they believe to be legitimate, and even noble. Take, for example, the question of the 
prevention of syphilis. It is known that, by precautions taken in advance, the danger of 
contracting this disease can be made negligible. Christians, however, object to the 
dissemination of knowledge of this fact, since they hold it good that sinners should be 
punished. They hold this so good that they are even willing that punishment should 
extend to the wives and children of sinners. There are in the world at the present 
moment many thousands of children suffering from congenital syphilis who would 
never have been bom but for the desire of Christians to see sinners punished. I cannot 
understand how doctrines leading us to this fiendish cruelty can be considered to have 
any good effects upon morals. 

It is not only in regard to sexual behaviour but also in regard to knowledge on sex 
subjects that the attitude of Christians is dangerous to human welfare. Every person 




who has taken the trouble to study the question in an unbiased spirit knows that the 
artificial ignorance on sex subjects which orthodox Christians attempt to enforce upon 
the young is extremely dangerous to mental and physical health, and causes in those 
who pick up their knowledge by the way of "improper" talk, as most children do, an 
attitude that sex is in itself indecent and ridiculous. I do not think there can be any 
defense for the view that knowledge is ever undesirable. I should not put barriers in 
the way of the acquisition of knowledge by anybody at any age. But in the particular 
case of sex knowledge there are much weightier arguments in its favor than in the 
case of most other knowledge. A person is much less likely to act wisely when he is 
ignorant than when he is instructed, and it is ridiculous to give young people a sense 
of sin because they have a natural curiosity about an important matter. 

Every boy is interested in trains. Suppose we told him that an interest in trains is 
wicked; suppose we kept his eyes bandaged whenever he was in a train or on a 
railway station; suppose we never allowed the word "train" to be mentioned in his 
presence and preserved an impenetrable mystery as to the means by which he is 
transported from one place to another. The result would not be that he would cease to 
be interested in trains; on the contrary, he would become more interested than ever 
but would have a morbid sense of sin, because this interest had been represented to 
him as improper. Every boy of active intelligence could by this means be rendered in 
a greater or less degree neurasthenic. This is precisely what is done in the matter of 
sex; but, as sex is more interesting than trains, the results are worse. A lm ost every 
adult in a Christian community is more or less diseased nervously as a result of the 
taboo on sex knowledge when he or she was young. And the sense of sin which is 
thus artificially implanted is one of the causes of cmelty, timidity, and stupidity in 
later life. There is no rational ground of any sort or kind in keeping a child ignorant of 
anything that he may wish to know, whether on sex or on any other matter. And we 
shall never get a sane population until this fact is recognized in early education, which 
is impossible so long as the churches are able to control educational politics. 

Leaving these comparatively detailed objections on one side, it is clear that the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity demand a great deal of ethical perversion before 
they can be accepted. The world, we are told, was created by a God who is both good 
and omnipotent. Before He created the world He foresaw all the pain and misery that 
it would contain; He is therefore responsible for all of it. It is useless to argue that the 
pain in the world is due to sin. In the first place, this is not true; it is not sin that 
causes rivers to overflow their han ks or volcanoes to erupt. But even if it were tme, it 
would make no difference. If I were going to beget a child knowing that the child was 
going to be a homicidal maniac, I should be responsible for his crimes. If God knew 
in advance the sins of which man would be guilty, He was clearly responsible for all 
the consequences of those sins when He decided to create man. The usual Christian 
argument is that the suffering in the world is a purification for sin and is therefore a 
good thing. This argument is, of course, only a rationalization of sadism; but in any 
case it is a very poor argument. I would invite any Christian to accompany me to the 
children's ward of a hospital, to watch the suffering that is there being endured, and 
then to persist in the assertion that those children are so morally abandoned as to 
deserve what they are suffering. In order to bring himself to say this, a man must 
destroy in himself all feelings of mercy and compassion. He must, in short, make 
himself as cmel as the God in whom he believes. No man who believes that all is for 




the best in this suffering world can keep his ethical values unimpaired, since he is 
always having to find excuses for pain and misery. 

The Objections to Religion 

The objections to religion are of two sorts -- intellectual and moral. Hie intellectual 
objection is that there is no reason to suppose any religion true; the moral objection is 
that religious precepts date from a time when men were more cruel than they are and 
therefore tend to perpetuate inhumanities which the moral conscience of the age 
would otherwise outgrow. 

To take the intellectual objection first: there is a certain tendency in our practical age 
to consider that it does not much matter whether religious teaching is hue or not, since 
the important question is whether it is useful. One question cannot, however, well be 
decided without the other. If we believe the Christian religion, our notions of what is 
good will be different from what they will be if we do not believe it. Therefore, to 
Christians, the effects of Christianity may seem good, while to unbelievers they may 
seem bad. Moreover, the attitude that one ought to believe such and such a 
proposition, independently of the question whether there is evidence in its favor, is an 
attitude which produces hostility to evidence and causes us to close our minds to 
every fact that does not suit our prejudices. 

A certain kind of scientific candor is a very important quality, and it is one which can 
hardly exist in a man who imagines that there are things which it is his duty to 
believe. We cannot, therefore, really decide whether religion does good without 
investigating the question whether religion is hue. To Christians, Mohammedans, and 
Jews the most fundamental question involved in the truth of religion is the existence 
of God. In the days when religion was still triumphant the word "God" had a perfectly 
definite meaning; but as a result of the onslaughts of the Rationalists the word has 
become paler and paler, until it is difficult to see what people mean when they assert 
that they believe in God. Let us take, for purposes of argument, Matthew Arnold's 
definition: "A power not ourselves that makes for righteousness." Perhaps we might 
make this even more vague and ask ourselves whether we have any evidence of 
purpose in this universe apart from the purposes of living beings on the surface of this 
planet. 

The usual argument of religious people on this subject is roughly as follows: "I and 
my friends are persons of amazing intelligence and virtue. It is hardly conceivable that 
so much intelligence and virtue could have come about by chance. There must, 
therefore, be someone at least as intelligent and virtuous as we are who set the cosmic 
machinery in motion with a view to producing Us." I am sorry to say that I do not find 
this argument so impressive as it is found by those who use it. The universe is large; 
yet, if we are to believe Eddington, there are probably nowhere else in the universe 
beings as intelligent as men. If you consider the total amount of matter in the world 
and compare it with the amount forming the bodies of intelligent beings, you will see 
that the latter bears an almost i nfi nitesimal proportion to the former. Consequently, 
even if it is enormously improbable that the laws of chance will produce an organism 
capable of intelligence out of a casual selection of atoms, it is nevertheless probable 
that there will be in the universe that very small number of such organisms that we do 
in fact find. 




Then again, considered as the c li max to such a vast process, we do not really seem to 
me sufficiently marvelous. Of course, I am aware that many divines are far more 
marvelous than I am, and that I cannot wholly appreciate merits so far transcending 
my own. Nevertheless, even after making allowances under this head, I cannot but 
think that Omnipotence operating through all eternity might have produced something 
better. And then we have to reflect that even this result is only a flash in the pan. The 
earth will not always remain habitable; the human race will die out, and if the cosmic 
process is to justify itself hereafter it will have to do so elsewhere than on the surface 
of our planet.. And even if this should occur, it must stop sooner or later. The second 
law of thermodynamics makes it scarcely possible to doubt that the universe is 
running down, and that ultimately nothing of the slightest interest will be possible 
anywhere. Of course, it is open to us to say that when that time comes God will wind 
up the machinery again; but if we do not say this, we can base our assertion only upon 
faith, not upon one shred of scient if ic evidence. So far as scient if ic evidence goes, the 
universe has crawled by slow stages to a somewhat pitiful result on this earth and is 
going to crawl by still more pitiful stages to a condition of universal death. If this is to 
be taken as evidence of a purpose, I can only say that the purpose is one that does not 
appeal to me. I see no reason, therefore, to believe in any sort of God, however vague 
and however attenuated. I leave on one side the old metaphysical arguments, since 
religious apologists themselves have thrown them over. 

The Soul and Immortality 

The Christian emphasis on the individual soul has had a profound influence upon the 
ethics of Christian communities. It is a doctrine fundamentally a kin to that of the 
Stoics, arising as theirs did in communities that could no longer cherish political 
hopes. The natural impulse of the vigorous person of decent character is to attempt to 
do good, but if he is deprived of all political power and of all opportunity to influence 
events, he will be deflected from his natural course and will decide that the important 
thing is to be good. This is what happened to the early Christians; it led to a 
conception of personal holiness as something quite independent of beneficient action, 
since holiness had to be something that could be achieved by people who were 
impotent in action. Social virtue came therefore to be excluded from Christian ethics. 
To this day conventional Christians think an adulterer more wicked than a politician 
who takes bribes, although the latter probably does a thousand times as much harm. 
The medieval conception of virtue, as one sees in their pictures, was of something 
wishy-washy, feeble, and sentimental. The most virtuous man was the man who 
retired from the world; the only men of action who were regarded as saints were those 
who wasted the lives and substance of their subjects in fighting the Turks, like St. 
Louis. The church would never regard a man as a saint because he reformed the 
finances, or the criminal law, or the judiciary. Such mere contributions to human 
welfare would be regarded as of no importance. I do not believe there is a single saint 
in the whole calendar whose saintship is due to work of public utility. With this 
separation between the social and the moral person there went an increasing 
separation between soul and body, which has survived in Christian metaphysics and 
in the systems derived from Descartes. One may say, broadly speaking, that the body 
represents the social and public part of a man, whereas the soul represents the private 
part. In emphasizing the soul, Christian ethics has made itself completely 
individualistic. I think it is clear that the net result of all the centuries of Christianity 
has been to make men more egotistic, more shut up in themselves, than nature made 




them; for the impulses that naturally take a man outside the walls of his ego are those 
of sex, parenthood, and patriotism or herd instinct. Sex the church did everything it 
could to decry and degrade; family affection was decried by Christ himself and the 
bulk of his followers; and patriotism could find no place among the subject 
populations of the Roman Empire. The polemic against the family in the Gospels is a 
matter that has not received the attention it deserves. The church treats the Mother of 
Christ with reverence, but He Him self showed little of this attitude. "Woman, what 
have I to do with thee?" (John ii, 4) is His way of speaking to her. He says also that 
He has come to set a man at variance against his father, the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law, and that he that loveth 
father and mother more than Him is not worthy of Him (Matt, x, 35-37). All this 
means the breakup of the biological family tie for the sake of creed - -an attitude 
which had a great deal to do with the intolerance that came into the world with the 
spread of Christianity. 

This individualism culminated in the doctrine of the immortality of the individual 
soul, which was to enjoy hereafter endless bliss or endless woe according to 
circumstances. The circumstances upon which this momentous difference depended 
were somewhat curious. For example, if you died immediately after a priest had 
sprinkled water upon you while pronouncing certain words, you inherited eternal 
bliss; whereas, if after a long and virtuous life you happened to be shuck by hghtning 
at a moment when you were using bad language because you had broken a bootlace, 
you would inherit eternal torment. I do not say that the modem Protestant Christian 
believes this, nor even perhaps the modem Catholic Christian who has not been 
adequately instructed in theology; but I do say that this is the orthodox doctrine and 
was firmly believed until recent times. The Spaniards in Mexico and Pem used to 
baptize Indian infants and then immediately dash their brains out: by this means they 
secured that these infants went to Heaven. No orthodox Christian can find any logical 
reason for condemning their action, although all nowadays do so. In countless ways 
the doctrine of personal immortality in its Christian form has had disastrous effects 
upon morals, and the metaphysical separation of soul and body has had disastrous 
effects upon philosophy. 

Sources of Intolerance 

The intolerance that spread over the world with the advent of Christianity is one of the 
most curious features, due, I think, to the Jewish belief in righteousness and in the 
exclusive reality of the Jewish God. Why the Jews should have had these peculiarities 
I do not know. They seem to have developed during the captivity as a reaction against 
the attempt to absorb the Jews into alien populations. However that may be, the Jews, 
and more especially the prophets, invented emphasis upon personal righteousness and 
the idea that it is wicked to tolerate any religion except one. These two ideas have had 
an extraordinarily disastrous effect upon Occidental history. The church made much 
of the persecution of Christians by the Roman State before the time of Constantine. 
This persecution, however, was slight and intermittent and wholly political. At all 
times, from the age of Constantine to the end of the seventeenth century, Christians 
were far more fiercely persecuted by other Christians than they ever were by the 
Roman emperors. Before the rise of Christianity this persecuting attitude was 
unknown to the ancient world except among the Jews. If you read, for example, 
Herodotus, you find a bland and tolerant account of the habits of the foreign nations 




he visited. Sometimes, it is true, a peculiarly barbarous custom may shock him, but in 
general he is hospitable to foreign gods and foreign customs. He is not anxious to 
prove that people who call Zeus by some other name will suffer eternal punishment 
and ought to be put to death in order that their punishment may begin as soon as 
possible. This attitude has been reserved for Christians. It is true that the modem 
Christian is less robust, but that is not than ks to Christianity; it is thanks to the 
generations of freethinkers, who from the Renaissance to the present day, have made 
Christians ashamed of many of their traditional beliefs. It is amusing to hear the 
modem Christian telling you how mild and rationalistic Christianity really is and 
ignoring the fact that all its mildness and rationalism is due to the teaching of men 
who in their own day were persecuted by all orthodox Christians. Nobody nowadays 
believes that the world was created in 4004 BC; but not so very long ago skepticism 
on this point was thought an abominable crime. My great- great- grandfather, after 
observing the depth of the lava on the slopes of Etna, came to the conclusion that the 
world must be older than the orthodox supposed and published this opinion in a book. 
For this offense he was cut by the county and ostracized from society. Had he been a 
man in humbler circumstances, his punishment would doubtless have been more 
severe. It is no credit to the orthodox that they do not now believe all the absurdities 
that were believed 150 years ago. The gradual emasculation of the Christian doctrine 
has been effected in spite of the most vigorous resistance, and solely as the result of 
the onslaughts of freethinkers. 

The Doctrine of Free Will 

The attitude of the Christians on the subject of natural law has been curiously 
vacillating and uncertain. There was, on the one hand, the doctrine of free will, in 
which the great majority of Christians believed; and this doctrine required that the 
acts of human beings at least should not be subject to natural law. There was, on the 
other hand, especially in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a belief in God as 
the Lawgiver and in natural law as one of the main evidences of the existence of a 
Creator. In recent times the objection to the reign of law in the interests of free will 
has begun to be felt more strongly than the belief in natural law as affording evidence 
for a Lawgiver. Materialists used the laws of physics to show, or attempt to show, that 
the movements of human bodies are mechanically determined, and that consequently 
everything that we say and every change of position that we effect fall outside the 
sphere of any possible free will. If this be so, whatever may be left for our unfettered 
volitions is of little value. If, when a man writes a poem or commits a murder, the 
bodily movements involved in his act result solely from physical causes, it would 
seem absurd to put up a statue to him in the one case and to hang him in the other. 
There might in certain metaphysical systems remain a region of pure thought in which 
the will would be free; but, since that can be communicated to others only by means 
of bodily movement, the realm of freedom would be one that could never be the 
subject of communication and could never have any social importance. 

Then, again, evolution has had a considerable influence upon those Christians who 
have accepted it. They have seen that it will not do to make claims on behalf of man 
which are totally different from those which are made on behalf of other forms of life. 
Therefore, in order to safeguard free will in man, they have objected to every attempt 
at explaining the behaviour of living matter in terms of physical and chemical laws. 

The position of Descartes, to the effect that all lower animals are automata, no longer 




finds favor with liberal theologians. The doctrine of continuity makes them inclined to 
go a step further still and maintain that even what is called dead matter is not rigidly 
governed in its behaviour by unalterable laws. They seem to have overlooked the fact 
that, if you abolish the reign of law, you also abolish the possibility of miracles, since 
miracles are acts of God which contravene the laws governing ordinary phenomena. I 
can, however, imagine the modem liberal theologian maintaining with an air of 
profundity that all creation is miraculous, so that he no longer needs to fasten upon 
certain occurrences as special evidence of Divine intervention. 

Under the influence of this reaction against natural law, some Christian apologists 
have seized upon the latest doctrines of the atom, which tend to show that the physical 
laws in which we have hitherto believed have only an approximate and average truth 
as applied to large numbers of atoms, while the individual electron behaves pretty 
much as it likes. My own belief is that this is a temporary phase, and that the 
physicists will in time discover laws governing minute phenomena, although these 
laws may differ considerably from those of traditional physics. However that may be, 
it is worth while to observe that the modem doctrines as to minute phenomena have 
no bearing upon anything that is of practical importance. Visible motions, and indeed 
all motions that make any difference to anybody, involve such large numbers of atoms 
that they come well within the scope of the old laws. To write a poem or commit a 
murder (reverting to our previous illustration), it is necessary to move an appreciable 
mass of ink or lead. The electrons composing the ink may be dancing freely around 
their little ballroom, but the ballroom as a whole is moving according to the old laws 
of physics, and this alone is what concerns the poet and his publisher. The modem 
doctrines, therefore, have no appreciable bearing upon any of those problems of 
human interest with which the theologian is concerned. 

The free-will question consequently remains just where it was. Whatever may be 
thought about it as a matter of ultimate metaphysics, it is quite clear that nobody 
believes it in practice. Everyone has always believed that it is possible to train 
character; everyone has always known that alcohol or opium will have a certain effect 
on behaviour. The apostle of free will maintains that a man can by will power avoid 
getting drunk, but he does not maintain that when drunk a man can say "British 
Constitution" as clearly as if he were sober. And everybody who has ever had to do 
with children knows that a suitable diet does more to make them virtuous than the 
most eloquent preaching in the world. The one effect that the free-will doctrine has in 
practice is to prevent people from following out such common- sense knowledge to its 
rational conclusion. When a man acts in ways that annoy us we wish to think him 
wicked, and we refuse to face the fact that his annoying behaviour is a result of 
antecedent causes which, if you follow them long enough, will take you beyond the 
moment of his birth and therefore to events for which he cannot be held responsible 
by any stretch of imagination. 

No man treats a motorcar as foolishly as he treats another human being. When the car 
will not go, he does not attribute its annoying behaviour to sin; he does not say, "You 
are a wicked motorcar, and I shall not give you any more petrol until you go." He 
attempts to find out what is wrong and to set it right. An analogous way of treating 
human beings is, however, considered to be contrary to the truths of our holy religion. 
And this applies even in the treatment of little children. Many children have bad 
habits which are perpetuated by punishment but will probably pass away of 




themselves if left unnoticed. Nevertheless, nurses, with very few exceptions, consider 
it right to inflict punishment, although by so doing they mn the risk of causing 
insanity. When insanity has been caused it is cited in courts of law as a proof of the 
harmfulness of the habit, not of the punishment. (I am alluding to a recent prosecution 
for obscenity in the State of New York.) 

Reforms in education have come very largely through the study of the insane and 
feeble-minded, because they have not been held morally responsible for their failures 
and have therefore been treated more scientifically than normal children. Until very 
recently it was held that, if a boy could not learn his lesson, the proper cure was 
caning or flogging. This view is nearly extinct in the treatment of children, but it 
survives in the criminal law. It is evident that a man with a propensity to crime must 
be stopped, but so must a man who has hydrophobia and wants to bite people, 
although nobody considers him morally responsible. A man who is suffering from 
plague has to be imprisoned until he is cured, although nobody thinks him wicked. 

The same thing should be done with a man who suffers from a propensity to commit 
forgery; but there should be no more idea of guilt in the one case than in the other. 
And this is only common sense, though it is a form of common sense to which 
Christian ethics and metaphysics are opposed. 

To judge of the moral influence of any institution upon a community, we have to 
consider the kind of impulse which is embodied in the institution and the degree to 
which the institution increases the efficacy of the impulse in that community. 

Sometimes the impulse concerned is quite obvious, sometimes it is more hidden. An 
Alpine club, for example, obviously embodies the impulse to adventure, and a learned 
society embodies the impulse toward knowledge. The family as an institution 
embodies jealousy and parental feeling; a football club or a political party embodies 
the impulse toward competitive play; but the two greatest social institutions -- 
namely, the church and the state --are more complex in their psychological 
motivation. The primary purpose of the state is clearly security against both internal 
criminals and external enemies. It is rooted in the tendency of children to huddle 
together when they are frightened and to look for a grown-up person who will give 
them a sense of security. The church has more complex origins. Undoubtedly the 
most important source of religion is fear; this can be seen in the present day, since 
anything that causes alarm is apt to turn people's thoughts to God. Battle, pestilence, 
and shipwreck all tend to make people religious. Religion has, however, other appeals 
besides that of terror; it appeals specifically to our human self-esteem. If Christianity 
is hue, man kin d are not such pitiful worms as they seem to be; they are of interest to 
the Creator of the universe, who takes the trouble to be pleased with them when they 
behave well and displeased when they behave badly. This is a great compliment. We 
should not think of studying an ants' nest to find out which of the ants performed their 
formicular duty, and we should certainly not think of picking out those individual ants 
who were remiss and putting them into a bo nfir e. If God does this for us, it is a 
compliment to our importance; and it is even a pleasanter compliment if he awards to 
the good among us everlasting happiness in heaven. Then there is the comparatively 
modem idea that cosmic evolution is all designed to bring about the sort of results 
which we call good -- that is to say, the sort of results that give us pleasure. Here 
again it is flattering to suppose that the universe is controlled by a Being who shares 
our tastes and prejudices. 




The Idea of Righteousness 



The third psychological impulse which is embodied in religion is that which has led to 
the conception of righteousness. I am aware that many freethinkers treat this 
conception with great respect and hold that it should be preserved in spite of the decay 
of dogmatic religion. I cannot agree with them on this point. The psychological 
analysis of the idea of righteousness seems to me to show that it is rooted in 
undesirable passions and ought not to be strengthened by the imprimatur of reason. 
Righteousness and unrighteousness must be taken together; it is impossible to stress 
the one without stressing the other also. Now, what is "unrighteousness" in practise? 

It is in practise behaviour of a kind dis lik ed by the herd. By calling it unrighteousness, 
and by arranging an elaborate system of ethics around this conception, the herd 
justifies itself in wreaking punishment upon the objects of its own dislike, while at the 
same time, since the herd is righteous by definition, it enhances its own self-esteem at 
the very moment when it lets loose its impulse to cmelty. This is the psychology of 
lynching, and of the other ways in which criminals are punished. The essence of the 
conception of righteousness, therefore, is to afford an outlet for sadism by cloaking 
cmelty as justice. 

But, it will be said, the account you have been giving of righteousness is wholly 
inapplicable to the Hebrew prophets, who, after all, on your own showing, invented 
the idea. There is truth in this: righteousness in the mouths of the Hebrew prophets 
meant what was approved by them and Yahweh. One finds the same attitude 
expressed in the Acts of the Apostles, where the Apostles began a pronouncement 
with the words "For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us" (Acts xv, 28). This 
kind of individual certainty as to God's tastes and opinions cannot, however, be made 
the basis of any institution. That has always been the difficulty with which 
Protestantism has had to contend: a new prophet could maintain that his revelation 
was more authentic than those of his predecessors, and there was nothing in the 
general outlook of Protestantism to show that this claim was invalid. Consequently 
Protestantism split into innumerable sects, which weakened one another; and there is 
reason to suppose that a hundred years hence Catholicism will be the only effective 
representation of the Christian faith. In the Catholic Church inspiration such as the 
prophets enjoyed has its place; but it is recognized that phenomena which look rather 
lik e genuine divine inspiration may be inspired by the Devil, and it is the business of 
the church to discriminate, just as it is the business of the art connoisseur to know a 
genuine Leonardo from a forgery. In this way revelation becomes institutionalized at 
the same time. Righteousness is what the church approves, and unrighteousness is 
what it disapproves. Thus the effective part of the conception of righteousness is a 
justification of herd antipathy. 

It would seem, therefore, that the three human impulses embodied in religion are fear, 
conceit, and hatred. The purpose of religion, one may say, is to give an air of 
respectability to these passions, provided they run in certain channels. It is because 
these passions make, on the whole, for human misery that religion is a force for evil, 
since it permits men to indulge these passions without restraint, where but for its 
sanction they might, at least to a certain degree, control them. 

I can imagine at this point an objection, not likely to be urged perhaps by most 
orthodox believers but nevertheless worthy to be examined. Hatred and fear, it may be 




said, are essential human characteristics; mankind always has felt them and always 
will. The best that you can do with them, I may be told, is to direct them into certain 
channels in which they are less harmful than they would be in certain other channels. 

A Christian theologian might say that their treatment by the church in analogous to its 
treatment of the sex impulse, which it deplores. It attempts to render concupiscence 
innocuous by confining it within the bounds of matrimony. So, it may be said, if 
mankind must inevitably feel hatred, it is better to direct this hatred against those who 
are really harmful, and this is precisely what the church does by its conception of 
righteousness. 

To this contention there are two replies -- one comparatively superficial; the other 
going to the root of the matter. The superficial reply is that the church's conception of 
righteousness is not the best possible; the fundamental reply is that hatred and fear 
can, with our present psychological knowledge and our present industrial technique, 
be e lim inated altogether from human life. 

To take the first point first. The church's conception of righteousness is socially 
undesirable in various ways -- first and foremost in its depriciation of intelligence and 
science. This defect is inherited from the Gospels. Christ tells us to become as tittle 
children, but tittle children cannot understand the differential calculus, or the 
principles of currency, or the modem methods of combating disease. To acquire such 
knowledge is no part of our duty, according to the church. The church no longer 
contends that knowledge is in itself sinful, though it did so in its palmy days; but the 
acquisition of knowledge, even though not sinful, is dangerous, since it may lead to a 
pride of intellect, and hence to a questioning of the Christian dogma. Take, for 
example, two men, one of whom has stamped out yellow fever throughout some large 
region in the tropics but has in the course of his labors had occasional relations with 
women to whom he was not married; while the other has been lazy and shiftless, 
begetting a child a year until his wife died of exhaustion and taking so tittle care of his 
children that half of them died from preventable causes, but never indulging in illicit 
sexual intercourse. Every good Christian must maintain that the second of these men 
is more virtuous than the first. Such an attitude is, of course, superstitious and totally 
contrary to reason. Yet something of this absurdity is inevitable so long as avoidance 
of sin is thought more important than positive merit, and so long as the importance of 
knowledge as a help to a useful life is not recognized. 

The second and more fundamental objection to the u tili zation of fear and hatred 
practised by the church is that these emotions can now be almost wholly e li minated 
from human nature by educational, economic, and political reforms. The educational 
reforms must be the basis, since men who feel hatred and fear will also admire these 
emotions and wish to perpetuate them, although this admiration and wish will 
probably be unconscious, as it is in the ordinary Christian. An education designed to 
e lim inate fear is by no means difficult to create. It is only necessary to treat a child 
with kindness, to put him in an environment where initiative is possible without 
disastrous results, and to save him from contact with adults who have irrational 
terrors, whether of the dark, of mice, or of social revolution. A child must also not be 
subject to severe punishment, or to threats, or to grave and excessive reproof. To save 
a child from hatred is a somewhat more elaborate business. Situations arousing 
jealousy must be very carefully avoided by means of scmpulous and exact justice as 
between different children. A child must feel himself the object of warm affection on 




the part of some at least of the adults with whom he has to do, and he must not be 
thwarted in his natural activities and curiosities except when danger to life or health is 
concerned. In particular, there must be no taboo on sex knowledge, or on conversation 
about matters which conventional people consider improper. If these simple precepts 
are observed from the start, the child will be fearless and friendly. 

On entering adult life, however, a young person so educated will find h im self or 
herself plunged into a world full of injustice, full of cruelty, full of preventable 
misery. The injustice, the cruelty, and the misery that exist in the modem world are an 
inheritance from the past, and their ultimate source is economic, since life-and-death 
competition for the means of subsistence was in former days inevitable. It is not 
inevitable in our age. With our present industrial technique we can, if we choose, 
provide a tolerable subsistence for everybody. We could also secure that the world's 
population should be stationary if we were not prevented by the political influence of 
churches which prefer war, pestilence, and famine to contraception. The knowledge 
exists by which universal happiness can be secured; the chief obstacle to its ut iliz ation 
for that purpose is the teaching of religion. Religion prevents our children from 
having a rational education; religion prevents us from removing the fundamental 
causes of war; religion prevents us from teaching the ethic of scientific co-operation 
in place of the old fierce doctrines of sin and punishment. It is possible that mankind 
is on the threshold of a golden age; but, if so, it will be necessary first to slay the 
dragon that guards the door, and this dragon is religion. 




The Russell-Einstein Manifesto 



This title is sometimes given to a document that was the outcome of a long standing 
collaboration between Einstein and Russell. It was published in 1955 after Einstein's 
death, and laid the foundations for the modern Peace Movement, particularly the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament and Pugwash. In 1955, Russell communicated 
by mail with Einstein at Princeton and they discussed publishing this document to be 
signed by leading scientists of the time. A few days later Einstein died, but had 
cdready sent to Russell his last letter, confirming his support for their joint statement: 



Einstein’s last letter: 

Deal - Bertrand Russell, 

Thank you for your letter of April 5. 1 am gladly willing to sign your excellent 
statement. I also agree with your choice of the prospective signers. 

With kin d regards, A. E instein 



Russell presented this document to the public with signatures in July 9, 1955. It was 
the basis of his BBC broadcasts and lectures, and inspired citizen action in various 
ways. The impact of this statement also made possible Russell's mediation on behalf 
of N ik ita Khrushchev during the Cuban Missile Crisis, his "victory without violence." 

In the tragic situation which confronts humanity, we feel that scientists 
should assemble in conference to appraise the perils that have arisen as 
a result of the development of weapons of mass destruction, and to 
discuss a resolution in the spirit of the appended draft. 

We are speaking on this occasion, not as members of this or that 
nation, continent or creed, but as human beings, members of the 
species man, whose continued existence is in doubt. The world is full 
of conflicts; and overshadowing all minor conflicts, the titanic struggle 
between Communism and anti- Communism. 

Alm ost everybody who is not politically conscious has strong feelings 
about one or more of these issue; but we want you, if you can, to set 
aside such feelings and consider yourselves only as members of a 
biological species which has had a remarkable history, and whose 
disappearance none of us can desire. 

We shall try to say no single word which should appeal to one group 
rather than to another. All, equally, are in peril, and, if the peril is 
understood, there is hope that we may collectively avert it. 






We have to learn to think in a new way. We have to learn to ask 
ourselves, not what steps can be taken to give military victory to 
whatever military group we prefer, for there no longer are such steps; 
the question we have to ask ourselves is: What steps can be taken to 
prevent a military contest of which the issue must be disastrous to all 
parties? 

The general public, and even many men in positions of authority, have 
not realized what would be involved in a war with nuclear bombs. The 
general public still thinks in terms of the obliteration of cities. It is 
understood that new bombs are more powerful than the old, and that, 
while one A-bomb could obliterate Hiroshima, one H-bomb could 
obliterate the largest cities, such as London, New York and Moscow. 

No doubt in an H-bomb war great cities would be obliterated. But his 
is one of the minor disasters that would have to be faced. If everybody 
in London, New York and Moscow were exterminated, the world 
might, in the course of a few centuries, recover from the blow. But we 
now know, especially from the B ikin i test, that nuclear bombs can 
gradually spread destruction over a very much wider area than had 
been supposed. 

It is stated on very good authority that a bomb can now be 
manufactured which will be 2,500 times as powerful as that which 
destroyed Hirosh im a. 

Such a bomb, if exploded near the ground or underwater, sends 
radioactive particles into the upper air. They sink gradually and reach 
the surface of the earth in a form of a deadly dust or rain. It was this 
dust which infected the Japanese fishermen and their catch of fish. 

No one knows how widely such lethal radioactive particles might be 
diffused, but the best authorities are unanimous in saying that a war 
with H-bombs might quite possibly put an end to the human race. It is 
feared that if many H-bombs are used there will be universal death- - 
sudden only for a minority, but for the majority a slow torture of 
disease and disintegration. 

Many warnings have been uttered by eminent men of science and by 
authorities in military strategy. None of them will say that the worst 
results are certain. What they do say is that these results are possible, 
and that no one can be sure that they will not be rea li zed. 

We have not yet found that the views of experts depend in any way 
upon their politics or prejudices. They depend only, so far as our 
researches have revealed, upon the extent of the particular expert's 
knowledge. We have found that the men who know most are the most 
gloomy. 




Here, then is the problem which we present to you, stark and dreadful, 
and inescapable: Shall we put an end to the human race, or shall 
mankind renounce war? People will not face this alternative because it 
is so difficult to abolish war. 

The abolition of war will demand distasteful lim itations of national 
sovereignty. But what perhaps impedes understanding of the situation 
more than anything else, is that the term mankind feels vague and 
abstract. People scarcely realize in imagination that the danger is to 
themselves and their children and grand children, and not only to their 
dimly apprehended humanity. They can scarcely bring themselves to 
grasp that they, individually, and those whom they love are in 
imminent danger of perishing agonizingly. And so they hope that 
perhaps war may be allowed to continue provided modem weapons are 
prohibited. 

This hope is illusory. Whatever agreements not to use the H-bombs 
had been reached in time of peace, they would no longer be considered 
binding in time of war, and both side would set to work to manufacture 
H-bombs as soon as war broke out, for, if one side manufactured H- 
bombs and the other did not, the side that manufactured them would 
inevitably be victorious. 

Although an agreement to renounce nuclear weapons as part of a 
general reduction of armaments would not afford an ultimate solution, 
it would serve certain important purposes. 

First: Any agreement between East and West is to the good because it 
serves to diminish tension. Second: The abolition of thermonuclear 
weapons, if each side believed that the other had carried it out 
sincerely, would lessen fear of a sudden attack in the style of Pearl 
Harbour, which at present keeps both sides in a state of nervous 
apprehension. We should therefore, welcome such an agreement, 
though only as a first step. 

Most of us are not neutral in feelings, but, as human beings, we have to 
remember that, if the issues between East and West are to be decided 
in any manner that can give any possible satisfaction to anybody, 
whether Communist or anti- Communist, whether Asian or European or 
American, whether white of black, then these issues must not be 
decided by war. We should wish this to be understood both in the East 
and in the West. 

There lies before us, if we choose, continual progress in happiness, 
knowledge and wisdom. Shall we, instead, choose death, because we 
cannot forget our quarrels? We appeal, as human beings, to human 
beings: Remember your humanity and forget the rest. If you can do so, 
the way lies open to a new paradise; if you cannot, there lies before 
you the risk of universal death. 




RESOLUTION 



We invite the congress [to be convened], and through it, the scientists 
of the world and the general public, to subscribe to the following 
resolution: 

"In view of the fact that in any future world war, nuclear weapons will 
certainly be employed, and that such weapons threaten the continued 
existence of mankind, we urge governments of the world to realize, 
and to acknowledge publicly that their purposes cannot be furthered by 
a world war, and we urge them consequently, to fmd peaceful means 
for the settlement of all matters of dispute between them." 

Besides Einstein and Russell, eight scientists had signed the declaration at the time of 
its release. They were: Percy B. Bridgeman and Herman Muller of the USA; Cecil F. 
Powell and Joseph Rotblat of England; Frederick Joliot- Curie of France, Leopold 
Infeld of Poland; Hideki Yukawa of Japan and Max Bom of Germany. L inus 
Pauling's name was soon added. Of the eleven 9 were Nobel Prize winners, and 
Rotblat would later receive the 1995 Nobel Peace Prize for his contributions including 
founding the Pugwash movement. 




What Is the Soul? 



Bertrand Russell 
1928 



One of the most painful circumstances of recent advances in science is that each one 
makes us know less than we thought we did. When I was young we all knew, or 
thought we knew, that a man consists of a soul and a body; that the body is in time 
and space, but the soul is in time only. Whether the soul survives death was a matter 
as to which opinions might differ, but that there is a soul was thought to be 
indubitable. As for the body, the plain man of course considered its existence self- 
evident, and so did the man of science, but the philosopher was apt to analyse it away 
after one fashion or another, reducing it usually to ideas in the mind of the man who 
had the body and anybody else who happened to notice him. The philosopher, 
however, was not taken seriously, and science remained comfortably materialistic, 
even in the hands of quite orthodox scientists. 

Nowadays these fine old simplicities are lost: physicists assure us that there is no such 
thing as matter, and psychologists assure us that there is no such thing as mind. This is 
an unprecedented occurrence. Who ever heard of a cobbler saying that there was no 
such thing as boots, or a tailor maintaining that all men are really naked? Yet that 
would have been no odder than what physicists and certain psychologists have been 
doing. To begin with the latter, some of them attempt to reduce everything that seems 
to be mental activity to an activity of the body. There are, however, various 
difficulties in the way of reducing mental activity to physical activity. I do not think 
we can yet say with any assurance whether these d if ficulties are or are not 
insuperable. What we can say, on the basis of physics itself, is that what we have 
hitherto called our body is really an elaborate scient if ic construction not 
corresponding to any physical reality. The modem would-be materialist thus finds 
himself in a curious position, for, while he may with a certain degree of success 
reduce the activities of the mind to those of the body, he cannot explain away the fact 
that the body itself is merely a convenient concept invented by the mind. We find 
ourselves thus going round and round in a circle: mind is an emanation of body, and 
body is an invention of mind. Evidently this cannot be quite right, and we have to 
look for something that is neither mind nor body, out which both can spring. 

Let us begin with the body. The plain man thinks that material objects must certainly 
exist, since they are evident to the senses. Whatever else may be doubted, it is certain 
that anything you can bump into must be real; this is the plain man's metaphysic. This 
is all very well, but the physicist comes along and shows that you never bump into 
anything: even when you mn your hand along a stone wall, you do not really touch it. 
When you think you touch a thing, there are certain electrons and protons, forming 
part of your body, which are attracted and repelled by certain electrons and protons in 
the thing you think you are touching, but there is no actual contact. The electrons and 
protons in your body, becoming agitated by nearness to the other electrons and 
protons are disturbed, and transmit a disturbance along your nerves to the brain; the 




effect in the brain is what is necessary to your sensation of contact, and by suitable 
experiments this sensation can be made quite deceptive. The electrons and protons 
themselves, however, are only crude first approximations, a way of collecting into a 
bundle either trains of waves or the statistical probabilities of various different kinds 
of events. Thus matter has become altogether too ghostly to be used as an adequate 
stick with which to beat the mind. Matter in motion, which used to seem so 
unquestionable, turns out to be a concept quite inadequate for the needs of physics. 

Nevertheless modem science gives no indication whatever of the existence of the soul 
or mind as an entity; indeed the reasons for disbelieving in it are very much of the 
same kind as the reasons for disbelieving in matter. Mind and matter were something 
lik e the lion and the unicorn fighting for the crown; the end of the battle is not the 
victory of one or the other, but the discovery that both are only heraldic inventions. 
The world consists of events, not of things that endure for a long time and have 
changing properties. Events can be collected into groups by their causal relations. If 
the causal relations are of one sort, the resulting group of events may be called a 
physical object, and if the causal relations are of another sort, the resulting group may 
be called a mind. Any event that occurs in side a man's head will belong to groups of 
both kinds; 

Well, maybe not any event; to take drastic example, being shot in the 

head. 

considered as belonging to a group of one kind, it is a constituent of his brain, and 
considered as belonging to a group of the other kind, it is a constituent of his mind. 

Thus both mind and matter are merely convenient ways of organizing events. There 
can be no reason for supposing that either a piece of mind or a piece of matter is 
immortal. The sun is supposed to be losing matter at the rate of mi lli ons of tons a 
minute. The most essential characteristic of mind is memory, and there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that the memory associated with a given person survives that 
person's death. Indeed there is every reason to think the opposite, for memory is 
clearly connected with a certain kin d of brain structure, and since this structure decays 
at death, there is every reason to suppose that memory also must cease. Although 
metaphysical materialism cannot be considered hue, yet emotionally the world is 
pretty much the same as it would be if the materialists were in the right. I think the 
opponents of materialism have always been actuated by two main desires: the first to 
prove that the mind is immortal, and the second to prove that the ultimate power in 
the universe is mental rather than physical. In both these respects, I think the 
materialists were in the right. Our desires, it is true, have considerable power on the 
earth's surface; the greater part of the land on this planet has a quite different aspect 
from that which it would have if men had not ut ili zed it to extract food and wealth. 

But our power is very strictly li mited. We cannot at present do anything whatever to 
the sun or moon or even to the interior of the earth, and there is not the faintest reason 
to suppose that what happens in regions to which our power does not extend has any 
mental causes. That is to say, to put the matter in a nutshell, there is no reason to think 
that except on the earth's surface anything happens because somebody wishes it to 
happen. And since our power on the earth's surface is entirely dependent upon the 
sun, we could hardly realize any of our wishes if the sun grew could. It is of course 
rash to dogmatize as to what science may achieve in the future. We may learn to 




prolong human existence longer than now seems possible, but if there is any truth in 
modem physics, more particularly in the second law of thermodynamics, we cannot 
hope that the human race will continue for ever. Some people may find this 
conclusion gloomy, but if we are honest with ourselves, we shall have to admit that 
what is going to happen many mi lli ons of years hence has no very great emotional 
interest for us here and now. And science, while it diminishes our cosmic pretensions, 
enormously increases our terrestrial comfort. That is why, in spite of the horror of the 
theologians, science has on the whole been tolerated. 




Why I Am Not A Christian 

by Bertrand Russell 

March 6, 1927 

National Secular Society, South London branch 
Battersea Town Hall 



As your chairman has told you, the subject about which I am to speak tonight is "Why 
I Am Not a Christian." Perhaps it would be as well, first of all, to try to make out what 
one means by the word "Christian." It is used these days in a very loose sense by a 
great many people. Some people mean no more by it than a person who attempts to 
live a good life. In that sense I suppose there would be Christians of all sects and 
creeds; but I do not think that is the proper sense of the word, if only because it would 
imply that all the people who are not Christians --all the Buddhists, Confucians, 
Mohammedans, and so on -- are not trying to live a good life. I do not mean by a 
Christian any person who tries to live decendy according to his lights. I think you 
must have a certain amount of definite belief before you have a right to call yourself a 
Christian. The word does not have quite such a full-blooded meaning now as it had in 
the times of St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas. In those days, if a man said that 
he was a Christian, it was known what he meant. You accepted a whole collection of 
creeds which were set out with great precision, and every single syllable of those 
creeds you believed with the whole strength of your convictions. 

What Is A Christian? 

Nowadays it is not quite that. We have to be a tittle more vague in our meaning of 
Christianity. I think, however, that there are two different items which are essential to 
anyone calling himself a Christian. The first is one of a dogmatic nature -- namely, 
that you must believe in God and immortality. If you do not believe in those two 
things, I do not think you can properly call yourself a Christian. Then, further than 
that, as the name implies, you must have some kind of belief about Christ. The 
Mohammedans, for instance, also believe in God and immortality, and yet they would 
not call themselves Christians. I think that you must have at the very lowest the belief 
that Christ was, if not divine, at least the best and very wisest of men. If you are not 
going to believe that much about Christ, I do not think you have any right to call 
yourself a Christian. Of course, there is another sense, which you find in "Whitaker's 
Alm anack" and in geography books, where the population of the world is said to be 
divided into Christians, Mohammedans, Buddhists, fetish worshippers, and so on; but 
in that sense we are all Christians. The geography counts us all in, but that is a purely 
geographical sense, which I suppose we can ignore. Therefore I take it that when I tell 
you why I am not a Christian I have to tell you two different things: first, why I do not 
believe in God and in immortality; and, secondly, why I do not think that Christ was 
the very best and wisest of men, although I grant him a very high degree of moral 
goodness. 




But for the successful efforts of unbelievers in the past, I could not take so elastic a 
definition of Christianity as that. As I said before, in the olden days it had a much 
more full-blooded sense. For instance, it included the belief in hell. Belief in eternal 
hell- fire was an essential item of Christian belief until pretty recent times. In this 
country, as you know, it ceased to be an essential item because of a decision of the 
Privy Council, and from that decision the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Archbishop of York dissented; but in this country our religion is settled by Act of 
Parliament, and therefore the Privy Council was able to override Their Graces and 
Hell was no longer necessary to a Christian. Consequently I shall not insist that a 
Christian must believe in hell. 

The Existence Of God 

To come to this question of the existence of God: it is a large and serious question, 
and if I were to attempt to deal with it in any adequate manner I should have to keep 
you here until Kingdom Come, so that you will have to excuse me if I deal with it in a 
somewhat summary fashion. You know, of course, that the Catholic Church has laid it 
down as dogma that the existence of God can be proved by the unaided reason. This is 
a somewhat curious dogma, but it is one of their dogmas. They had to introduce it 
because at one time the freethinkers adopted the habit of saying that there were such 
and such arguments which mere reason might urge against the existence of God, but 
of course they knew as a matter of faith that God did exist. The arguments and 
reasons were set out at great length, and the Catholic Church felt that they must stop 
it. Therefore they laid it down as dogma that the existence of God can be proved by 
the unaided reason and they had to set up what they considered were arguments to 
prove it. 

The First Cause Argument 

Perhaps the simplest and easiest to understand is the argument of the First Cause. (It is 
maintained that everything we see in the world has a cause, and as you go back in the 
chain of causes further and further you must come to a First Cause, and to that First 
Cause you give the name of God.) That argument, I suppose, does not carry much 
weight nowadays, because, in the first place, cause is not quite what it used to be. The 
philosophers and the men of science have got going on cause, and it has not anything 
lik e the vitality it used to have; but apart from that, you can see that the argument that 
there must be a First Cause is one that cannot have any validity. I may say that when I 
was a young man and was debating these questions very seriously in my mind, I for a 
long time accepted the argument of the First Cause, until one day, at the age of 
eighteen, I read John Stuart Mill's autobiography, and I there found this sentence: "My 
father taught me that the question Who made me? cannot be answered, since it 
immediately suggests the further question "Who made god" 1 that very simple sentence 
showed me, as I still think, the fallacy in the argument of the First Cause. If 
everything must have a cause, then God must have a cause. If there can be anything 
without a cause, it may just as well be the world as God, so that there cannot be any 
validity in that argument. It is exactly of the same nature as the Hindu's view, that the 
world rested upon an elephant, and the elephant rested upon a tortoise; and when they 
said, "How about the tortoise?" the Indian said, "Suppose we change the subject." The 
argument is really no better than that. There is no reason why the world could not 




have come into being without a cause; nor, on the other hand, is there any reason why 
it should not have always existed. There is no reason to suppose that the world had a 
beginning at all. The idea that things must have a beginning is really due to the 
poverty of our imagination. Therefore, perhaps, I need not waste any more time upon 
the argument about the First Cause. 

The Natural-Law Argument 

Then there is a very common argument from Natural Law. That was a favorite 
argument all through the eighteenth century, especially under the influence of Sir 
Isaac Newton and his cosmogony. People observed the planets going around the sun 
according to the law of gravitation, and the thought that God had given a behest to 
these planets to move in a particular fashion, and that was why they did so. That was, 
of course, a convenient and simple explanation that saved them the trouble of looking 
any further for any explanation of the law of gravitation. Nowadays we explain the 
law of gravitation in a somewhat complicated fashion that Einstein has introduced. I 
do not propose to give you a lecture on the law of gravitation, as interpreted by 
Einstein, because that again would take some time; at any rate, you no longer have the 
sort of Natural Law that you had in the Newtonian system, where, for some reason 
that nobody could understand, nature behaved in a uniform fashion. We now find that 
a great many things we thought were Natural Laws are really human conventions. 

You know that even in the remotest depth of stellar space there are still three feet to a 
yard. That is, no doubt, a very remarkable fact, but you would hardly call it a law of 
nature. And a great many things that have been regarded as laws of nature are of that 
kind. On the other hand, where you can get down to any knowledge of what atoms 
actually do, you will find they are much less subject to law than people thought, and 
the laws at which you arrive are statistical averages of just the sort that would emerge 
from chance. There is, as we all know, a law that says if you throw dice you will get 
double sixes only about once in thirty- six times, and we do not regard that as evidence 
to the contrary that the fall of the dice is regulated by design; on the contrary, if the 
double sixes came every time we should think that there was design. The laws of 
nature are of that sort as regards to a great many of them. They are statistical averages 
such as would emerge from the laws of chance; and that makes the whole business of 
natural law much less impressive than it formerly was. Quite apart from that, which 
represents the momentary state of science that may change tomorrow, the whole idea 
that natural laws imply a lawgiver is due to a confusion between natural and human 
laws. Human laws are behests commanding you to behave a certain way, in which 
you may choose to behave, or you may choose not to behave; but natural laws are a 
description of how things do in fact behave, and being a mere description of what they 
in feet do, you cannot argue that there must be supposedly someone who told them to 
do that, because even supposing there were, you are faced with the question, "Why 
did god issue just those and no others?" If you say that he did it simply from his own 
good pleasure, and without any reason, you then find that there is something which is 
not subject to law, and so your train of natural law is interrupted. If you say, as more 
orthodox theologians do, that in all the laws which God issues he had a reason for 
giving those laws rather than others -- the reason, of course, being to create the best 
universe, although you would never think it to look at it -- if there were a reason for 
the laws which God gave, then God himself was subject to law, and therefore you do 
not get any advantage by introducing God as an intermediary. You really have a law 
outside and anterior to the divine edicts, and God does not serve your purpose, as he is 




not the ultimate lawgiver. In short, this whole argument from natural law no longer 
has anything like the strength that it used to have. I am traveling on in time in my 
review of these arguments. The arguments that are used for the existence of God 
change their character as time goes on. They were at first hard intellectual arguments 
embodying certain quite definite fallacies. As we come to modem times they become 
less respectable intellectually and more and more affected by a kind of moralizing 
vagueness. 

The Argument from Design 

The next step in the process brings us to the argument from design. You all know the 
argument from design: everything in the world is made just so that we can manage to 
live in the world, and if the world was ever so little different, we could not manage to 
live in it. That is the argument from design. It sometimes takes a rather curious form; 
for instance, it is argued that rabbits have white tails in order to be easy to shoot. I do 
not know how rabbits would view that application. It is an easy argument to parody. 
You all know Voltaire's remark, that obviously the nose was designed to be such as to 
fit spectacles. That sort of parody has turned out to be not nearly so wide of the mark 
as it might have seemed in the eighteenth century, because since the time of Darwin 
we understand much better why living creatures are adapted to their environment. It is 
not that their environment was made to be suitable to them, but that they grew to be 
suitable to it, that is the basis of adaptation. There is no evidence of design about it. 

When you come to look into this argument from design, it is a most astonishing thing 
that people can believe that this world, with all the things that are in it, with all its 
defects, should be the best that omnipotence and omniscience have been able to 
produce in millions of years. I really cannot believe it. Do you think that, if you were 
granted omnipotence and omniscience and mil li ons of years in which to perfect your 
world, you could produce nothing better than the Ku Klux Klan or the fascists? 
Moreover, if you accept the ordinary laws of science, you have to suppose that human 
life and life in general on this planet will die out in due course: it is a stage in the 
decay of the solar system; at a certain stage of decay you get the sort of conditions 
and temperature and so forth which are suitable to protoplasm, and there is life for a 
short time in the life of the whole solar system. You see in the moon the sort of thing 
to which the earth is tending -- something dead, cold, and lifeless. 

I am told that that sort of view is depressing, and people will sometimes tell you that 
if they believed that, they would not be able to go on living. Do not believe it; it is all 
nonsense. Nobody really worries about what is going to happen mi ll ions of years 
hence. Even if they think they are worrying much about that, they are really deceiving 
themselves. They are worried about something much more mundane, or it may merely 
be bad digestion; but nobody is really seriously rendered unhappy by the thought of 
something that is going to happen in this world millions and mi lli ons of years hence. 
Therefore, although it is of course a gloomy view to suppose that life will die out - -at 
least I suppose we may say so, although sometimes when I contemplate the things that 
people do with their lives I think it is almost a consolation -- it is not such as to render 
life miserable. It merely makes you turn your attention to other things. 



The Moral Arguments for Deity 




Now we reach one stage further in what I shall call the intellectual descent that the 
Theists have made in their argumentations, and we come to what are called moral 
arguments for the existence of God. You all know, of course, that there used to be in 
the old days three intellectual arguments for the existence of God, all of which were 
disposed of by Immanuel Kant in the "Critique of Pure Reason;" but no sooner had he 
disposed of those arguments than he invented a new one, a moral argument, and that 
quite convinced him. He was like many people: in intellectual matters he was 
skeptical, but in moral matters he believed implicitly in the maxims that he had 
imbibed at his mother's knee. That illustrates what the psychoanalysts so much 
emphasize -- the immensely stronger hold that our very early associations have than 
those of later times. 

Kant, as I say, invented a new moral argument for the existence of God, and that in 
varying forms was extremely popular during the nineteenth century, it has all sorts of 
forms. One form is to say there would be no right and wrong unless god existed. I am 
not for the moment concerned with whether there is a difference between right and 
wrong, or whether there is not: that is another question. The point I am concerned 
with is that, if you are quite sure there is a difference between right and wrong, then 
you are in this situation: is that difference due to God's fiat or is it not? If it is due to 
God's fiat, then for God himself there is no difference between right and wrong, and it 
is no longer a significant statement to say that God is good. If you are going to say, as 
theologians do, that God is good, you must then say that right and wrong have some 
meaning which is independent of God's fiat, because God's fiats are good and not bad 
independently of the fact that he made them. If you are going to say that, you will 
have to say that it is not only through God that right and wrong came into being, but 
that they are in their essence logically anterior to God. you could, of course, if you 
liked, say that there was a superior deity who gave orders to the God that made this 
world, or could take up a line that some of the Gnostics took up -- a line which I often 
thought was a very plausible one -- that as a matter of fact this world that we know 
was made by the Devil at a moment when God was not looking. There is a good deal 
to be said for that, and I am not concerned to refute it. 

The Argument for the Remedying of Injustice 

Then there is another very curious form of moral argument, which is this: they say 
that the existence of God is required to bring justice into the world. In the part of the 
universe that we know there is a great injustice, and often the good suffer, and the 
often the wicked prosper, and one hardly knows which of those is more annoying; but 
if you are going to have justice in the universe as a whole you have to suppose a 
future life to redress the balance of life here on earth. So they say that there must be a 
God, and that there must be Heaven and Hell in order that in the long run there may 
be justice. That is a very curious argument. If you looked at the matter from a 
scientific point of view, you would say, "After all, I only know this world. I do not 
know about the rest of the universe, but so far as one can argue from probabilities one 
would say that probably this world is a fair sample, and if there is injustice here then 
the odds are great that there is injustice elsewhere also." Supposing you got a crate of 
oranges that you opened, and you found all the top layer of oranges bad, you would 
not argue, "The underneath ones must be good, so as to redress the balance." You 
would say, "Probably the whole lot is a bad consignment"; and that is really what a 
scient if ic person would argue about the universe. He would say, "Here we find in this 




world a great deal of injustice, and so far as that goes that is a reason for supposing 
that justice does not rule in this world, and therefore so far as it goes it supports a 
moral argument against deity and not in favor of one." Of course I know that the sort 
of intellectual arguments that I have been talking to you about is not really what 
moves people. What really moves people to believe in God is not any intellectual 
argument at all. Most people believe in God because they have been taught from early 
infancy to do it, and that is the main reason. 

Then I think that the next most powerful reason is the wish for safety, a sort of feeling 
that there is a big brother who will look after you. That plays a very profound part in 
influencing people's desire for a belief in God. 

The Character Of Christ 

I now want to say a few words upon a topic which I often think is not quite 
sufficiently dealt with by rationalists, and that is the question whether Christ was the 
best and the wisest of men. It is generally taken for granted that we should all agree 
that that was so. I do not myself. I think that there are a good many points upon which 
I agree with Christ a great deal more than the professing Christians do. I do not know 
that I could go with Him all the way, but I could go with Him much further than most 
professing Christians can. You will remember that He said, "Resist not evil: but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also." That is not 
a new precept or a new principle. It was used by Lao-Tse and Buddha some 500 or 
600 years before Christ, but it is not a principle which as a matter of fact Christians 
accept. I have no doubt that the present prime minister (Stanley Baldwin), for 
instance, is a most sincere Christian, but I should not advise any of you to go and 
smite him on one cheek. I think you might find that he thought this text was intended 
in a figurative sense. 

Then there is another point which I consider excellent. You will remember that Christ 
said, "Judge not lest ye be judged." That principle I do not think you would find was 
very popular in the law courts of Christian countries. I have known in my time a 
number of judges who were very earnest Christians, and none of them felt that they 
were acting contrary to Christian principles in what they did. Then Christ says, "Give 
to him that asketh of thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn thou not 
away." This is a very good principle. Your chairman has reminded you that we are not 
here to talk politics, but I cannot help observing that the last general election was 
fought on the question of how desirable it was to turn away from him that would 
borrow of thee, so that one must assume that the liberals and conservatives of this 
country are composed of people who do not agree with the teaching of Christ, because 
they certainly did not behave that way on that occasion. 

Then there is one other maxim of Christ's teaching which I think has a great deal of 
good in it, but I do not find that it is very popular among some of our Christian 
friends. He says, "If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that which thou hast, and give to 
the poor." That is a very excellent maxim, but, as I say, it is not much practised. All 
these, I think, are good maxims, although they are a little difficult to five up to. I do 
not profess to five up to them myself; but then, after all, it is not quite the same thing 
as for a Christian. 




Defects in Christ's Teaching 



Having granted the excellence of these maxims, I come to certain points in which I do 
not believe that one can grant either the superlative wisdom or the superlative 
goodness of Christ as depicted in the Gospels; and here I may say that one is not 
concerned with the historical question. Historically, it is quite doubtful whether Christ 
ever existed at all, and if He did we do not know anything about him, so that I am not 
concerned with the historical question, which is a very difficult one. I am concerned 
with Christ as he appears in the Gospels, taking the Gospel narrative as it stands, and 
there one does find some things that do not seem to be very wise. For one thing, he 
certainly thought his second coming would occur in clouds of glory before the death 
of all the people who were living at that time. There are a great many texts that prove 
that. He says, for instance, "Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son 
of Man comes into his kingdom"; and there are a lot of places where it is quite clear 
that he believed his second coming would happen during the lifetime of many then 
living. That was the belief of his earlier followers, and it was the basis of a good deal 
of his moral teaching. When He said, "Take no thought for the morrow," and things of 
that sort, it was very largely because He thought the second coming was going to be 
very soon, and that all ordinary mundane affairs did not count. I have, as a matter of 
fact, known some Christians who did believe the second coming was imminent. I 
knew a parson who frightened his congregation terribly by telling them the second 
coming was very imminent indeed, but they were much consoled when they found 
that he was planting trees in his garden. The early Christians really did believe it, and 
they did abstain from such things as planting trees in their gardens, because they did 
accept from Christ the belief that the second coming was imminent. In this respect, 
clearly He was not so wise as some other people have been, and He certainly was not 
superlatively wise. 

The Moral Problem 

Then you come to moral questions. There is one very serious defect to my mind in 
Christ's moral character, and that is that He believed in Hell. I do not myself feel that 
any person that is really profoundly humane can believe in everlasting punishment. 
Christ certainly as depicted in the Gospels did believe in everlasting punishment, and 
one does find repeatedly a vindictive fury against those people who would not listen 
to His preaching --an attitude which is not uncommon with preachers, but which does 
somewhat detract from superlative excellence. You do not, for instance, find that 
attitude in Socrates. You find him quite bland and urbane toward the people who 
would not listen to him; and it is, to my mind, far more worthy of a sage to take that 
line than to take the line of indignation. You probably all remember the sorts of things 
that Socrates was saying when he was dying, and the sort of things that he generally 
did say to people who did not agree with him. 

You will find that in the Gospels Christ said, "Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, 
how can ye escape the damnation of Hell." That was said to people who did not like 
His preaching. It is not really to my mind quite the best tone, and there are a great 
many of these things about Hell. There is, of course, the familiar text about the sin 
against the Holy Ghost: "Whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost it shall not be 
forgiven him neither in this world nor in the world to come." That text has caused an 




unspeakable amount of misery in the world, for all sorts of people have imagined that 
they have committed the sin against the Holy Ghost, and though that it would not be 
forgiven them either in this world or in the world to come. I really do not think that a 
person with a proper degree of kin dliness in his nature would have put fears and 
terrors of this sort into the world. 

Then Christ says, "The Son of Man shall send forth his His angels, and they shall 
gather out of His kingdom all things that offend, and them which do iniquity, and 
shall cast them into a furnace of fire; there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth"; 
and He goes on about the wailing and gnashing of teeth. It comes in one verse after 
another, and it is quite manifest to the reader that there is a certain pleasure in 
contemplating wailing and gnashing of teeth, or else it would not occur so often. Then 
you all, of course, remember about the sheep and the goats; how at the second coming 
He is going to divide the sheep from the goats, and He is going to say to the goats, 
"Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire." He continues, "And these shall go 
away into everlasting fire." Then He says again, "If thy hand offend thee, cut it off; it 
is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than having two hands to go into Hell, into 
the fire that shall never be quenched, where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched." He repeats that again and again also. I must say that I think all this 
doctrine, that hell- fire is a punishment for sin, is a doctrine of cmelty. It is a doctrine 
that put cmelty into the world, and gave the world generations of cruel torture; and the 
Christ of the Gospels, if you could take Him as his chroniclers represent Him, would 
certainly have to be considered partly responsible for that. 

There are other things of less importance. There is the instance of the Gadarene swine, 
where it certainly was not very kin d to the pigs to put the devils into them and make 
them rush down the hill into the sea. You must remember that He was omnipotent, 
and He could have made the devils simply go away; but He chose to send them into 
the pigs. Then there is the curious story of the fig tree, which has always rather 
puzzled me. You remember what happened about the fig tree. "He was hungry; and 
seeing a fig tree afar off having leaves, He came if haply He might find anything 
thereon; and when he came to it He found nothing but leaves, for the time of figs was 
not yet. And Jesus answered and said unto it: 'No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for 
ever' ... and Peter ... saith unto Him: 'Master, behold the fig tree which thou cursedst is 
withered away.'" This is a very curious story, because it was not the right time of year 
for figs, and you really could not blame the tree. I cannot myself feel that either in the 
matter of wisdom or in the matter of virtue Christ stands quite as high as some other 
people known to history. I think I should put Buddha and Socrates above Him in those 
respects. 

The Emotional Factor 

As I said before, I do not think that the real reason that people accept religion has 
anything to do with argumentation. They accept religion on emotional grounds. One is 
often told that it is a very wrong thing to do to attack religion, because religion makes 
men virtuous. So I am told; I have not noticed it. You know, of course, the parody of 
that argument in Samuel Butler's book, Erewhon Revisited. You will remember that 
in Erewhon there is a certain Higgs who arrives in a remote country, and after 
spending some time there he escapes from that country in a balloon. Twenty years 
later he comes back to that country and finds a new religion in which he is 




worshipped under the name of the "Sun Child," and it is said that he ascended into 
Heaven. He finds that the feast of the Ascension is about to be celebrated, and he 
hears Professors Hanky and Panky say to each other that they never set eyes on the 
man Higgs, and they hope they never will; but they are the High Priests of the religion 
of the Sun Child. He is very indignant, and he comes up to them, and he says, "I am 
going to expose all this humbug and tell the people of Erewhon that it was only I, the 
man Higgs, and I went up in a balloon." He was told, "You must not do that, because 
of all the morals of this country are bound round this myth, and if they once know that 
you did not ascend into Heaven they will all become wicked"; and so he is persuaded 
of that and he goes quiedy away. 

That is the idea -- that we should all be wicked if we did not hold to the Christian 
religion. It seems to me that the people who have held to it have been for the most 
part extremely wicked. You find this curious fact, that the more intense has been the 
religion of any period and the more profound has been the dogmatic belief, the greater 
has been the cruelty and the worse has been the state of affairs. In the so-called Ages 
of Faith, when men really did believe the Christian religion in all its completeness, 
there was the Inquisition, with all its tortures; there were mi lli ons of unfortunate 
women burned as witches; and there was every kind of cmelty practiced upon all sorts 
of people in the name of religion. 

You find as you look around the world that every single bit of progress of humane 
feeling, every improvement in the criminal law, every step toward the diminution of 
war, every step toward better treatment of the colored races, or ever mitigation of 
slavery, every moral progress that there has been in the world, has been consistently 
opposed by the organized churches of the world. I say quite deliberately that the 
Christian religion, as organized in its churches, has been and still is the principal 
enemy of moral progress in the world. 

How The Churches Have Retarded Progress 

You may think that I am going too far when I say that that is still so, I do not think 
that I am. Take one fact. You will bear with me if I mention it. It is not a pleasant fact, 
but the churches compel one to mention facts that are not pleasant. Supposing that in 
this world that we live in today an inexperienced girl is married to a syphilitic man; in 
that case the Catholic Church says, "This is an indissoluble sacrament. You must 
endure celibacy or stay together. And if you stay together, you must not use birth 
control to prevent the birth of syphilitic children." Nobody whose natural sympathies 
have not been warped by dogma, or whose moral nature was not absolutely dead to all 
sense of suffering could maintain that it is right and proper that this state of things 
should continue. 

That is only an example. There are a great many ways in which, at the present 
moment, the church, by its insistence upon what it chooses to call morality, i nfli cts 
upon all sorts of people undeserved and unnecessary suffering. And of course, as we 
know, it is in its major part an opponent still of progress and improvement in all the 
ways that diminish suffering in the world, because it has chosen to label as morality a 
certain narrow set of mles of conduct which have nothing to do with human 
happiness; and when you say that this or that ought to be done because it would make 
for human happiness, they think that has nothing to do with the matter at all. "What 




has human happiness to do with morals? The object of morals is not to make people 
happy." 



Fear, The Foundation Of Religion 

Religion is based, I think, primarily and mainly upon fear. It is partly the tenor of the 
unknown and partly, as I have said, the wish to feel that you have a kin d of elder 
brother who will stand by you in all your troubles and disputes. Fear is the basis of the 
whole thing -- fear of the mysterious, fear of defeat, fear of death. Fear is the parent of 
cruelty, and therefore it is no wonder if cmelty and religion have gone hand in hand. It 
is because fear is at the basis of those two things. In this world we can now begin a 
little to understand things, and a little to master them by the help of science, which has 
forced its way step by step against the Christian religion, against the churches, and 
against the opposition of all the old precepts. Science can help us to get over this 
craven fear in which mankind has lived for so many generations. Science can teach 
us, and I think our own hearts can teach us, no longer to look around for imaginary 
supports, no longer to invent allies in the sky, but rather to look to our own efforts 
here below to make this world a better place to live in, instead of the sort of place the 
churches in all these centuries have made it. 

What We Must Do 

We want to stand upon our own feet and look fair and square at the world -- its good 
facts, its bad facts, its beauties, and its ugliness; see the world as it is and be not afraid 
of it. Conquer the world by intelligence and not merely by being slavishly subdued by 
the terror that comes from it. The whole conception of a god is a conception derived 
from the ancient oriental despotisms. It is a conception quite unworthy of free men. 
When you hear people in church debasing themselves and saying that they are 
miserable sinners, and all the rest of it, it seems contemptible and not worthy of self- 
respecting human beings. We ought to stand up and look the world frankly in the face. 
We ought to make the best we can of the world, and if it is not so good as we wish, 
after all it will still be better than what these others have made of it in all these ages. A 
good world needs knowledge, kindliness, and courage; it does not need a regretful 
hankering after the past or a fettering of the free intelligence by the words uttered long 
ago by ignorant men. It needs a fearless outlook and a free intelligence. It needs hope 
for the future, not looking back all the time toward a past that is dead, which we trust 
will be far surpassed by the future that our intelligence can create. 




